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CHAPTER XVII. 
AT FAULT. 


T was easier for Mr. Bede Greatorex to say to the police-agents 

“ Drop the investigation,” than it was for them to do it. Had he 

been the sole person to whom they were responsible, the thing would 

have lain ina nut-shell; but their employer was his father. And Mr. 

Greatorex was pushing discovery to an issue as he had never pushed 

anything yet: he looked up details himself; he went backwards and 
forwards to Scotland Yard ; he was altogether troublesome. 

As the days went on, and Mr. Butterby brought forth no result, only 
presented himself once in a way to say there was none to bring, Mr. 
Greatorex grew angry. Surely such a thing was never heard of! 
—as for a cheque to be stolen out of one of their desks at midday, 
carried to the bank and openly cashed, and for the police to say they 
could not trace the offender! Mr. Greatorex avowed that the police 
ought to be ashamed to confess it; that, in his opinion, they must be 
getting incapable of their duties. 

One thing had struck Mr. Greatorex in the matter—that his son Bede 
seemed not to be eager for the investigation : if he did not retard it, he 
certainly did not push it. Perhaps the best word to express Bede’s 
state of mind in regard to it, as it seemed to Mr. Greatorex, was in- 
difference. Why was this? Bede ought to be as anxious as himself. 
Nay, more so: it was from his possession and his desk that the cheque 
was taken. Mr. Greatorex supposed that the laxity in regard to business 
affairs, which appeared latterly to have been creeping upon his eldest 
son, must be extending itself even to the stealing of money. Was he 
more seriously ill than he allowed them to know? The fear, that it 
might be so, crossed the mind of Mr. Greatorex. 
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Mr. Greatorex sat one morning in his private room, Jonas Butterby 
opposite to him. The detective was there in answer to a peremptory 
mandate sent by Mr. Greatorex to Scotland Yard the previous day. 
Whether Mr. Butterby was responsible to himself alone for the progress 
or non-progress of the investigation ; or, if not, whether he had imparted 
a hint at head-quarters of Bede Greatorex’s private communication to 
him, was locked up within his own breast. One thing appeared clear— 
that he was at liberty to do as he pleased. 

“It is not the loss of the money ; it is not that the sum of forty-four 
pounds is of so much moment to me that I must needs trace it out, and 
if possible regain it,” Mr. Greatorex urged, his fine, fresh, honest face 
bent full on the detective, sternness in its every line. “It is the un- 
pleasantness of knowing that we have a thief about us: it is the feeling 
of insecurity ; the fear that the loss will not stop here. Every night of 
my life, when the offices close, I seem to prepare myself for the discovery 
that some other one has taken place during the day.” 

“‘ Not at all a unlikely thing to happen,” acknowledged Mr. Butterby, 
who probably felt himself less free under existing circumstances than he 
usually was, and therefore spoke with deprecation. 

“ That the cheque must have been taken by one of the clerks attached 
to my son’s room, I think there can be little doubt of. The difficulty 
etd 

“ Mr. Bede thinks so himself,” interrupted Butterby. ‘“ He charged 
me specially to look after them ; after one of ’em in particular.” 

“* Which was it?” 

“* Hurst.” 

“ Hurst!” repeated Mr. Greatorex in surprise. 

“ But Mr. Bede is mistaken, sir. It was no more Hurst than it 
was me.” 

Instincts are subtle. And one came unbidden into the mind of the 
detective officer as he spoke—that he had made a mistake in repeating 
this to Mr. Greatorex. The truth was—carrying within him his private 
instructions, and the consciousness that they must be kept private— 
he found these interviews with the head of the firm slightly embarrassing. 

‘Why should he suspect Hurst? If he——” 

The door opened, and the person in question appeared at it—Bede 
Greatorex. Catching a glimpse of the detective’s head, he was going 
out of it a vast deal quicker than he had entered; but his father 
stopped him. 

“Bede! Bede! Comein. Come in and shut the door. Here’s a 
fine thing I have just heard—that you are suspecting one person in 
particular of having taken the cheque. Over and over again, you have 
told me there was nobody in particular to be suspected.” 

A lightning glance from Bede Greatorex’s fine dark Spanish eyes 
flashed out on the detective. It said as plainly as glance could speak, 
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“‘ How dare you presume to betray my confidence?” That gentleman 
sat unmoved, and nodded a good morning with his customary equani- 
mity. 

Mr. Greatorex—doing me the honour to call upon me to report pro- 
gress—observed that he fully thought it was one of the clerks in your 
room we must look to, sir,” spoke Butterby in a slow calm tone. “I 
told him your opinion was the same; and you had charged me to look 
well after them, especially Mr. Hurst. ‘That was all.” 

Bede Greatorex bit his lip. But the communication might have been 
worse. 

“What zs there against Hurst?” impatiently asked Mr. Greatorex. 

“ Nothing at all,” said Bede quietly. ‘“IfI said to Mr. Butterby that 
one of my clerks might have taken the cheque, it was only because 
access to my room was more obtainable by them than by anybody else 
I can think of. And, of the four, Hurst spends the most money.” 

“ Hurst has the most money to spend,” observed Mr. Greatorex. 

“Of course he has. I make no doubt Hurst is as innocent as I.” 

This was very different from suspecting Hurst, from desiring that he 
should be specially looked after, and perhaps Mr. Greatorex felt the two 
accounts the least in the world contradictory. The keen-sighted ob- 
server sitting by, apparently sharpening the point of his broken lead- 
pencil, noticed that the eyes of Bede Greatorex never once went openly 
into the face of his father. 

“If it was my case,” thought the officer, “ I should tell him the truth out 
and out. No good going about the bush, this way, saying he suspecis 
one and suspects another, when he does not suspect ’em: far better 
that old Greatorex should hear the whole and see for himself that it 
can’t be gone into. He don’t care to worrit the old gentleman : that’s 
what it is.” 

That is just what it was. But Mr. Butterby was not right in all his 
premises. 

‘“‘T am fully persuaded that every clerk on my side the house is as 
innocent as are those on yours, sir,” spoke Bede Greatorex, a kind of 
tremor in his tone, which tremor did not escape the officer’s notice, or 
that it was caused by anxious, painful eagerness: and that astute man 
knew in a moment that old Mr. Greatorex must not have his suspicions 
turned actively on Bede’s employés. ‘I believe it was Mr. Butterby who 
first mentioned them. Upon that, I ran them over in my mind, and 
remembered that Hurst was the only one spending much money—he 
lives in fashionable lodgings as a gentleman. Was it not so, Mr. 
Butterby ?” 

The detective was professionally prepared for most accidents. There- 
fore when Bede Greatorex turned upon him with startling rapidity, a se- 
cond flash darting forth from his dark eyes, he never moved a muscle. 
“You are right, sir.” 
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“‘ Bede,” said Mr. Greatorex, in a still tone of meaning, “if the same 
facility for getting access to your room attached to the clerks on my side 
the house, I should not say to you so positively that they were not guilty. 
You seem to resent the very thought that suspicion can attach to them.” 

“Not at all, father. Perhaps I felt vexed that Hurst’s name should 
have been mentioned to you without grounds.” 

“‘ Understand me, Mr. Butterby,” spoke the elder gentleman sharply. 
“T expect to have this matter better attended to than it hasbeen. And 
I repeat to you that I think the clerks in my son’s room should be—I 
do not say suspected, but sufficiently thought of. It is monstrous to 
know that a theft like this can have been openly committed in a profes- 
sional man’s house, and you officers should avow yourselves at fault. 
We may be losing some-of our clients’ deeds next.” 

The detective glanced at Mr. Bede Greatorex, and was answered, as 
he thought, by the faintest of signs in return. It was not the first time 
he had been concerned where sons wished things kept from knowledge 
of fathers. ' 

“We don’t give it up, sir. Allow us more time, and perhaps we may 
satisfy you better.” 

**T shall expect you to do so,” returned Mr. Greatorex with sufficient 
emphasis. And the officer quitted his presence. 

“Go round by the other door to my room, and wait.” 

Surely these words were breathed into Mr. Butterby’s ear! Faint 
though the whisper was, he could not have fancied it. Bede Greatorex was 
crossing his path at the moment, as if he wished to look from the window. 

Fancy or not, the officer acted upon it. Going round by the street, 
to the professional entrance, and so on up the passage to the private 
room. When Bede Greatorex returned to it, he saw him seated against 
the wall underneath the map of London. 

‘You did wrong to mention Mr. Hurst to my father,” he began with 
imperative quickness, as he slipped the bolt of the middle door. 

‘“‘ That’s as it may be,” was the rejoinder, cool as usual. “If there’s 
not some outlet of suspicion given to your father, it will be just this, 
Mr. Bede Greatorex—that he’ll make one for himself. | Leastways, 
that’s my opinion.” 

“Be itso. I do not want it to take the direction of my clerks.” 

“He lays the blame on us: says we are lax, or else incapable; and 
it is only natural he should think so. Anyway there’s no harm done 
about Mr. Hurst: you made it right with him there. Do you suspect 
Hurst still, sir?” 

“Yes. At least more than I do any one of the others.” 

Mr. Butterby put his hands on his knees and bent a little forward. 
“If you wish me to do you any service in this, sir, you must not keep 
me quite so much in the dark. What I want to getat, is the true reason 
of your pitching upon Hurst yourself, Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 
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“T cannot give it to you,” said Bede promptly. ‘“ What I told you 
at our first interview, I repeat now—that the suspicion against him is 
but a faint one. Still it is sufficient to raise a doubt; and I have no 
reason to doubt the other three. Jenner is open and honest as the day ; 
Brown valuable and trustworthy ; and Mr. Yorke must of course be 
exempt.” 

“Oh, of course, 4e must,” drily acquiesced the detective with a cough. 
He knew he was sure of Roland in this case, but he thought Bede 
Greatorex might not have spoken so confidently had he been cognizant 
of a certain matter connected with the past. 

“JT would not much mind answering for Jenner myself,” remarked 
Mr. Butterby. “ Brown seems all right too.” 

“‘Brown’s honesty has been sufficiently proved. Very large sums 
have passed through his hands in the past two years, and he has never 
wronged us by a shilling. Had he wished to help himself, he would 
have done it before now: he has had the opportunity.” 

‘“‘ Then that leaves us back at Hurst again. Whereis your objection, 
sir, to the doubt of him being mentioned to your father ?” 

A kind of startled look crossed Bede’s face: a look of fear: and he 
spoke hastily. 

“Have you forgotten what I said? That the fact of Mr. Hurst’s 
knowing he was suspected (assuming he is guilty) would be attended 
with danger. Awful danger, too; if it were possible to disclose all to 
my father, he would forfeit a great deal that he holds dear in life, rather 
than incur it.” 

“‘Well it seems to me that I can be of little use in this matter,” said 
Butterby turning somewhat crusty. “I have had dangerous secrets 
confided to me in my life-time, sir; and the parties they were told of 
are none the wiser or the worse for it yet.” 

“ And I wish I could ‘confide this to you,” said Bede steadily and 
candidly. “I'd be glad enough to get it out of my keeping, for I don’t 
know what to do with it. If no one but myself were concerned ; if I 
could disclose it to you without the risk of injuring others, you should 
hear it this next minute. For their sakes, Mr. Butterby, my lips are 
tied. I dare not speak.” 

“Does he mean his wife, or doesn’t he?” thought Butterby. “T'll 
look after Hurst a bit,” he said aloud. “ Truth to tell, I considered 
him the safest of them all, in spite of your opinion, Mr. Bede Greatorex, 
and have let him be. He shall get a little of my private attention now. 
And so shall one of the others,” the detective mentally added. 

“Unsuspected by Hurst himself,” enjoined Bede, a shade of anxiety 
in his voice. 

Could Mr. Butterbyhave been suspected of so far forgetting professional 
dignity as to indulge in winks, it might have seemed that he answered 
by one, as he rose from his chair. 
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* T’ll just take a look in upon them now,” he remarked. “ And let 
me advise you, sir, to get your father into a more reasonable frame of 
mind, if possible. If he calls in fresh aid, as he threatens, there might 
be the dickens to pay.” 

Bede Greatorex, crossed the room hastily, as if he meant to guard 
the middle door, and spoke in a low tone. 

“‘T do not care that they should know you have been with me. Not 
for the world would I let it come to their knowledge that I doubt either 
of them.” 

“Now do you suppose I am a young gosling?” demanded Butterby. 
“You have done me the honour to confide this private business to my 
hands, Mr. Bede Greatorex, and you may safely leave it in ’em. After 
being at the work so many years, there’s not much left for me to be 
taught.” 

He departed by the passage, treading lightly, and halted when he 
came to the clerks’ door. He was in deep thought. ‘This matter, 
which, as he phrased it, Mr. Bede Greatorex had done him the honour 
to put into his hands, was no such great matter, after all; a mere trifle 
in professional quarters: but few things had so much puzzled the detec- 
tive. Not in his way to discovery: that, as it seemed to him, would be 
very easy, could he pursue it openly. Bede Greatorex puzzled him ; 
his ambiguous words puzzled him; the thing itself puzzled him. In 
most cases Mr. Butterby could at least see where he was; in this he 
stood in a sea-encompassed fog, not understanding where he was going, 
or what he was in search of. 

Giving the swing-door a dash backwards, as though he had just en- 
tered, he went into the room. Mr. Brown was at his desk, Roland 
Yorke at his ; but the other two were absent. So if the visit had been 
intended as a special one to Josiah Hurst, it was a decided failure. 

When was the great Butterby at fault? He had just looked in upon 
them “in passing ” he said, to give the good-morrow and enquire how 
they relished the present state of the thermometer, which 4e should pro- 
nounce melting. How did Mr. Yorke like it ? 

Mr. Yorke, under the circumstances of not knowing whether he stood 


- on his head or his heels, had not thought about the thermometer. Since 


the receipt of a letter that morning, containing the news that one, whom 
he cared for more than a brother, might probably be coming to London 
shortly on a visit, Roland had been three parts mad with joy. He was 
even genial to the intruder, his béte noire. 

“Ts it you, Butterby ? How are you getting on, Butterby? Take a 
stool if you like, Butterby ?” 

“Can’t stop,” said Butterby. ‘“‘ Just meant to give a nod round and 
go out again. Not come in on business to-day. You look spruce, Mr. 
Yorke.” 

“T’ve got on my Sunday suit,” answered Roland—who in point of 
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fact was uncommonly well got-up, and had arose-bud in his button-hole. 
“ Carrick’s tailor has not a bad cut. You have heard of red-letter days, 
old Butterby : this is one for me. One should not put on one’s every- 
day coat on such occasions : they don’t come too often.” 

“‘ Got a fortune bequeathed ?” enquired Mr. Butterby. 

“Tt’s better than that,” said enthusiastic Roland, who in these mo- 
ments when his heart and affections were touched, could but be more 
impulsively genuine than ever. ‘ Somebody’s coming to London ; some- 
body that you know, Butterby.” 

** Mr. Galloway, perhaps.” 

“No; you are wrong this time,” returned Roland, not in the least 
taken aback, though perhaps the detective, to judge by his significant 
tone, meant that he should be. ‘“ You’d not see me dressed up for him. 
There are two men in Helstonleigh I’d put on shirt-sleeves to welcome, 
rather than a good coat: the one is old Galloway, the other William 
Yorke. Guess again.” 

Instead of doing anything of the sort, by which perhaps his professional 
reserve might have been compromised, Mr. Butterby turned his atten- 
tion on the manager. Pursuing his work steadily, he had taken no heed 
of Mr. Butterby, beyond a civil salute at first. 

“* You’ve not heard more of this mysterious loss, I suppose ?” 

“* Nothing more, sir,” was Mr. Brown’s answer, looking up full at the 
speaker, perhaps to show that he did not shrink from intercourse 
with a detective officer. “It seems strange, though, that we should 
not.” 

“ Thieves are clever when they are professional ones ; and I’ve got 
to think it was no lessa man did the job for Mr. Greatorex,” said 
Butterby, in quite a fatherly tone of confidence. “There has been a 
regular band of ’em at work lately in London ; and in spite of opinions 
when I was here last, I say they might have gone in through, the pas- 
sage straight and bold, and done the job easy, and you unsuspicious 
young men, shut up in this here next room, never have heard a sound 
of what was going on.” 

“T think that is how it must have been ; failing the other thought— 
that Mr. Bede Greatorex took the cheque abroad and dropped it,” said 
the manager with quiet decision. 

“ Of course. And unless'I’m mistaken, Mr. Bede thinks the same, 
I should like to have three minutes’ chat with you some evening, Mr. 
Brown, all by our two selves. You are naturally anxious for discovery, 
so am I: there’s no knowing but what something or other may come 
out between us.” 

Perhaps to any eye save the watchful one of a police-officer, the slight 
hesitation before replying might have passed unnoticed. Mr. Brown 
had no particular wish to be questioned : it was no affair of his, and he 
thought the detective and Mr. Bede Greatorex quite enough to manage 
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the matter without him. But, when his answer came it was spoken 
readily. 

“Whenever you please. I am generally at home by eight o’clock.” 

He gave his new address—Mrs. Jones’s. At which the crafty detective 
expressed surprise, inwardly knowing the very day and hour when Mr. 
Brown had moved in. 

“There! Do you live there? The Joneses and I used to be old 
acquaintances : knew ’em well when they were at Helstonleigh. Knew 
Dicky must be making a mess of it long before the smashcame. You'll 
see me then, one of these first evenings.” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry, Butterby,” spoke Roland, who had been amusing 
himself by trying how far he could tilt his stool backwards without cap- 
sizing, while he listened. ‘It’s not old Galloway, it’s Arthur Chan- 
ning.” 

“‘Ts there anything so remarkable in Arthur Channing’s coming to 
London ?” questioned Butterby. 

“To me there is. I tell you it is a red-letter day in my life, and I’ve 
not had many such since I sailed for Port Natal. If I were not in this 
confounded old office, with one master in the next room and another 
there "—flinging a ball of paper at the manager—“I should sing and 
dance and leap my joy off. Three copies have I begun to take of a musty 
old will, and spoilt ’em all. Brown says I’m out of my senses: ask him.” 

*“You never were famous for vot spoiling copies—or for particular 
industry, either, you know, Mr. Yorke.” 

The rejoinder rather nettled Roland. ‘I’d rather be famous for 
nothing, than for what yow are famed for in Helstonleigh, Butterby— 
taking up the wrong man. It was not your fault that Arthur Channing 
didn’t get transported.” 

‘Nor yours,” quietly retorted Mr. Butterby. 

“There! Go on. Bring it all out. If you’ve come to do it, do it, 
Butterby. I told youto, the other night. And when Arthur Channing 
is in London, you put up a prayer every morning not to meet him at 
Charing Cross. The sight of him couldn’t be pleasant to your mind, 
and passers-by might see your brow redden: which for a bold, fear-no- 
thing police——” 

“Is Mr. Bede Greatorex in?” 

The interrupting questioner was the Reverend Henry William Olli- 
vera. As he entered, the first man his eyes fell on was Butterby. It 
was a mutual recognition: and they had not met since that evening in 
Butterby’s rooms on the occasion of the clergyman’s visit to Heistonleigh. 

Before a minute had well elapsed, as it seemed to the two spectators, 
they were deep in that calamity of the past, recalling some of its details, 
lamenting the non-success that had attended the endeavour to trace it 
out. It did not much interest Roland, and his mind also was filled to 
the brim with matter more agreeable. Apparently it did not interest 
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Brown the manager, for he kept his head bent on his work. In the 
midst of it Bede Greatorex came in. 

“T tell you, Mr. Officer, my faith has never wavered, or my opinion 
changed,” the clergyman was saying with emotion, scarcely interrupting 
himself to nod a salutation to Bede. “ My brother did not commit 
suicide, He was barbarously murdered ; as every instinct warned me at 
the time, and warns me still. The waiting seems long ; the time rolls 
by, day after day, year after year: weariness has to be subdued, patience 
cherished ; but, that the hour of elucidation will come, is as sure as 
that you and I stand here, facing each other.” 

“Mr. Greatorex told me that the Reverend Ollivera stood to his 
opinion as strongly as he ever did,” was the answering remark of the 
officer ; and it might be that there was a shade of compassion in his 
tone—compassion for the mistaken folly of the man before him. 

“It has occurred to me at times, that if I were a member of the de- 
tective police, endowed with all the acuteness for the discovery of 
crime that their occupation and (we may suppose) natural aptitude for 
it must give, I should have brought the matter to light long ago. Do 
not think I reflect on your individual skill or care, sir; I speak 
generally.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Butterby with complacent jocularity, “we all are apt 
to picture to ourselves how much we'd do in other folks’s skins.” 

“Tt is strange that you have never been able to find traces of the man 
whose name was afterwards mixed up in the affair. Godfrey Pitman.” 

“There you are right, sir,” readily avowed the officer. “I should 
uncommonly like to come across that Godfrey Pitman on my own 
score: setting aside anything he might have had to do with the late Mr. 
Ollivera.” 

The clergyman quickly took up the words. ‘Do you think he had 
anything to do with his death?” 

“T don’t go as far as that. It might have been. Any way, as cir- 
cumstances stand at present, he seems the most likely, of all those who 
were known to have been in the house that evening.” 

Happening to raise his eyes, Mr. Brown caught those of Mr. Bede 
Greatorex. ‘They were fixed on the speaker with a kind of eager, earn- 
est light. To many a man it might have told the tale—that he, Bede 
Greatorex, had also doubts of Pitman. But then, Bede Greatorex had 
expressed his belief in the suicide: expressed it still. One thing was 
certain, had Bede chosen to confess it—that Godfrey Pitman was in 
his mind far oftener than the world knew. 

“How is it that you have never found him?” continued Mr. 
Ollivera. 

“J don’t know. We are not usually at fault for a tithe of the time. 
But the man, you see, was under false colours ; his face and his name 
were alike changed.” 
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“You think so?” 

“ Think so!” repeated Mr. Butterby with a second dose of compassion 
for the parson’s intellect. ‘That mass of hair on his face was hardly 
likely to be real. As to the name, Pitman, it was about as much his as 
it was mine. However, we have of found him, and there’s no more to 
be made of it than that. Mr. Bede Greatorex asked me about the man 
the other day, whether I didn’t think he might have gone at once out of 
the country. It happens to be what I’ve thought all along.” 

“T do not see what he could have had against my brother, that he 
should injure him,” spoke the clergyman, gazing on vacancy, the dreamy 
look, so often seen in them, taking possession of his eyes. ‘So far as 
can be known, they were strangers.” 

“Now, sir, don’t you run your head again astone wall. Nobody says 
he did injure him; only that it’s within the range of possibility he could 
have done it. As to being strangers, he might have turned out to be one of 
Counsellor Ollivera’s dearest friends, once his disguises were took off.” 

Under the reproof, Mr. Ollivera drew in, and there was a short pause 
of silence. He broke it almost immediately, to ask about the letter so 
often mentioned. 

“ Have you taken care of the paper?” 

“T have,” said Mr. Butterby rather emphatically. ‘And I mean to 
do it, being permitted. This house wrote for it to be sent up, but I 
gave Mr.-Greatorex my reasons for wishing to keep it, and he charged 
me not to let it go. If ever the time comes that that dockement may 
be of use, Reverend Sir, it will be forthcoming.” 

As the officer went out, for there was nothing more to remain for, Mr. 
Ollivera began speaking to Bede ina lowtone. This conversation 
lasted but a minute or two, and was over, Bede retiring to the other room. 

“ Arthur Channing is coming to London, Mr. Ollivera.” 

That the interruption came from nobody but Roland need not be 
affirmed. He was the only one in the office who presumed to interlard 
its business with personal matters. The clergyman, who was going out, 
turned his head. 

“You will have the opportunity of making his better acquaintance, 
Mr. Ollivera. He is the noblest and grandest man the world ever saw. I 
don’t mean in looks—though he might compete for a prize on that score 
—but for goodness and greatness. Hamish is at the top of the tree, but 
Arthur caps him.” 

Arthur Channing and his qualities did not bear interest for Mr. Olli- 
vera just then ; he had no time to attend to them. Saying a pleasant 
word in answer, he departed. Almost close upon that, Sir Richard 
Yorke came in, and went into the private room. 

“Perhaps something has turned up about the cheque, and he’s come 
to tell it,” cried idle Roland. “I say, Mr. Brown, did you ever hear 
how they all keep up the ball about that Godfrey Pitman? Mrs. J. was 
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describing him to me the other night. She and Miss Alletha came to 
an issue about his personal charms: the one saying his eyes were 
blue, the other brown. Remembering the fable of the chameleon, I de- 
cided they must have been green. I’d not like to joke about him, 
though ”—dropping his light tone—‘“if he really had a hand in John 
Ollivera’s death. What do you think?” 

“What I think is this, Mr. Yorke. As the person in question has 
nothing to do with my work or yours, I am content to let himalone. I 
should be exceedingly obliged to you to get that copy done for me.” 

“T’ll get it done,” said ready Roland. “There are such interruptions 
in this office, you see.” 

He was working away at a steaming pace, when Sir Richard Yorke 
came forth again, talking with Bede Greatorex. Roland slipped off his 
stool, and brought his tall self in his uncle’s path. 

“‘ How are you, Sir Richard?” 

Sir Richard’s little eyes went blinking out, and he condescended to 
recognize Roland. 

“Oh, ah, to be sure. Youare one of the clerks here! Hope you 
keep out of debt, young man.” 

“T try to,” said Roland. “I get a pound a week, and live upon it. 
It is not much for all things. One has to enjoy champagne and iced 
turtle through the shop-windows.” 

“ Ah,” said Sir Richard slowly, rubbing his hands rogeiihe as if he 

were washing them of undesirable connections, “this comes of being a 
rover. You should do as Gerald does: work to keep up a position. I 
read an able article in the Swarder last night, that was pointed out to 
me as Gerald Yorke’s. He works to some purpose, he does.” 

“Tf Gerald works, he spends,” was on the tip of Roland’s tongue. 
But he kept it in: it was rare indeed that his good-nature failed him. 
“ How is Vincent ?” he asked. 

Vincent was very well, Sir Richard vouchsafed to reply, and went 
out, rubbing his hands still. 

So, with one interlude or another, Roland’s morning was got through. 
When released, he went flying in search of Annabel Channing to impart 
to her the great news contained in her brother’s letter. 

She was not inthe school-room. She was not in the dining-room. 
She was not anywhere that Roland could see. He turned to descend 
the stairs again more slowly than he had gone up, when Jane Greatorex 
came running from the landing above. 

“Jane! Jane! I told you you were not to go down.” 

The voice, calling after the child, would have been like Annabel’s but 
for a choking sound in it. He looked up and saw her: saw her face 
inflamed with tears, heard the sobs of grief. It took Roland more 
completely aback than any sight he had witnessed at Port Natal. The 
face disappeared swiftly, and Miss Jane jumped into his arms in triumph. 
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“Jenny, what is it?” he asked in a kind of dumb whisper, as if 
motion were suddenly struck out of him. ‘ What is amiss with Miss 
Channing ?” 

“Tt’s Aunt Bede. She puts herself into passions. I thought she’d 
have hit her this morning. She told her she was not worth her salt.” 

Roland’s face grew white with indignation. 

“Your Aunt Bede did!” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” said the child carelessly. ‘ Aunt Bede goes on 
at her nearly as much every day.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. BROWN AT HOME. 


TuaT the managing cierk of Mr. Bede Greatorex was anything but a 
steady man, his worst enemy could not have said. Mr. Brown’s conduct 
was irreproachable, his industry indefatigable. At the office to the 
very minute of opening, quitting it always last at night, occupying all 
his spare time at home in writing, except that necessary to be consumed 
in sleep; and of habits so moderate that even Roland Yorke, with all 
his experiences of Port Natal deprivations, would have marvelled at 
them, it might have been surmised that Mr. Brown had set in to acquire a 
modest fortune. The writing he did at home was paid for. Jt was so 
thoroughly to be depended on for correctness and swift completion, 
that Greatorex and Greatorex were glad to give it him, and kept it a 
tacit secret from the other clerks. For Mr. Brown did not care that 
it should be known in the office, lest he should lose his standing. To 
carry copying home for remuneration, might have been deemed infra 
dig. for the manager. 

For his breakfast he took a hard-boiled egg, or a sausage, or a her- 
ring, as might be; tea, and bread. At dinner-time, the middle of the 
day, his food did not differ from the above, a glass of beer being sub- 
stituted for the tea. He invariably called it his luncheon, saying he 
dined out later ; and hurried over it to get to his writing. In the even- 
ing he had tea again, butter, bread, and one or other of the afore-men- 
tioned luxuries, with radishes or some light garden production of that 
kind that might happen to be in season. Shrewd Mrs. Jones, after a 
few days’ experience of her lodger’s habits, came to the private con- 
clusion that the daily dinner out had place only in fable. On Sundays 
he dined at home openly upon potatoes and meat—generally a piece of 
steak. The maid found out that he blacked his boots over night, keep- 
ing his brushes and blacking-bottle locked up; put on but one clean 
shirt a week, with false wristbands and fronts, the rest of the time. Given 
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to arrive at rapid decisions, Mrs. Jones set all this down, not to parsi- 
mony, but to needful economy, for which she concluded there must be 
some good cause; and honoured his self-denial. 

Police-officer Butterby, having scraped acquaintance (of course by 
chance) with the landlord where Mr. Brown had previously lived, 
gathered sundry details over a pipe, into his capacious ears. The house, 
situated in an obscure quarter, was let out in rooms—chambers it might 
be said, of a poor and humble grade, with a wide, dark, common stair- 
case of stone. One lodger did not interfere with another; and all the 
landlord and his wife had to do was to take the weekly money. Mr. 
Brown had been with them between three and four years; was most 
steady and respectable. Gentleman Brown they always called him. 
They did Azs room, though most of the others did their own. Never 
went to theatres, or smoking-places ; never, in short, spent a sixpence in 
waste; saved up what he could for his mother and sick sister in the 
country, who were dependent on him. Had not the least idea why he 
left ; might have knocked him (the landlord) down with a feather when 
Gentleman Brown tapped at his door one evening late, saying business 
was calling him away on the morrow or next day, and put down a full 
week’s rent in lieu of notice. Was the best and most regular man that 
ever lodged in a decent house ; should be right-down glad to have him 
back again. 

A good character certainly ; as Mr. Butterby could but mentally ac- 
knowledge ; steady, self-denying, working always to support a mother 
and sick sister! He had no cause to dispute it; having come on a 
fishing expedition rather than a suspicious one. 

Mr. Brown sat working to-night in his room at Mrs. Jones’s, the 
evening of the day mentioned in the last chapter : a shaded lamp was at 


-his elbow ; his spectacles, which he always took off in writing, lay on 


the table beside him. The room was of fair size for its situation ; a fold- 
ing screen standing cornerwise concealed the small bed. A high bureau 
stood opposite the fire-place, near it a dwarf-cupboard of mahogany 
with a flat top, which served for a side-table. Mr. Brown had drawn 
the larger table to the window, that he might catch the last light of the 
summer’s evening. He sat sideways; the right-hand cuff of his worn 
coat turned up. Out of doors he appeared as a gentleman; indoors 
he was economically careful in dress, as in other things. 

A light tap at the door; followed by the entrance of Miss Rye. He 
rose at once, and turned down the coat-cuff. She came to bring a letter 
that the postman had just left. Never, unless when forced to it by the 
very rare absence of the maid, did Miss Rye make her appearance in 
his room. The servant was out this evening; and Mrs. Jones had 
handed her the letter with a decisive command that might not be dis- 
regarded. “Take it in, Alletha.” 

She put the letter on the table, and was turning out without a word. 
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June 1, 1869. 


Mr. Brown went to the door, and held it close while he spoke, that the 
sound of voices might not be heard outside. 

‘** What is the reason that you shun me, Miss Rye? Is it well? Is 
it kind ?” 

She suddenly lifted her hand to her bosom, as if a spasm took her, 
and the little colour that was in her face faded out of it. 

“Tt is well. As to kind—you know all that is over.” 

“T do not know it. I neither admit it, nor its necessity. Civility 
at least might remain. What has been my motive, do you suppose, in 
coming here, but to live under the same roof that shelters you? Not 
to renew the past, as it once existed between us ; I do not ask or wish 
it ; but to see you now and then, to exchange an unemotional, calm word 
with you once in a way.” 

“IT cannot stay here. Please to let me pass, sir!” 

“The old place where I lodged so long suited me, for it was private ; 
and I need privacy, as you know,” he continued, paying no atten- 
tion to her request. “It was also reasonable enough to satisfy even 
me. Here I pay nearly double; here I am more liable to be seen by 
those who might do me harm. But I have braved it all for you. 
Perhaps the forraer friendship—I do not wish to offend even by a name, 
you see, Miss Rye—was a terrible mistake for you, but I at least have 
been true to it.” 

“The best and kindest thing you can do for me, sir, is to go back to 
your late lodgings.” 

“T shall stay in these. You told me, in the only interview I have 
held with you since I came here, that I was a man of crime. I admit 
it. But criminals have affections as wellas other people. You are crue/ 
to me, Alletha Rye.” 

“Tt is-you who are cruel,” she returned, losing in emotion the 
matter-of-fact reserve, as between waitress and lodger, she had been 
studying to maintain. ‘‘ You must know the pain your presence brings 
me. Mrs. Jones has invited you to dine with her on Sunday next, I 
hear ; let me implore of you not to come in.” 

‘Off a piece of boiled beef,” he rejoined in a plain, curt tone, as if 
her manner and words were hardening him. “ The offer is too good a 
one to be refused.” 

** Then I shall absent myself from table.” 

“Don’t drive me quite wild, Alletha Rye. You have me in your 
power: the only one in London who has—so far as I hope and believe. 
I’d almost as soon you went and gave me in charge.” 

“Who is cruel now?” she breathed. ‘ You know that you can trust 
me ; you know that I would rather forfeit my own life than put yours 
in jeopardy : but I take shame to myself in saying it.. It is just this,” 
she added, struggling with her agitation: “you are safe with me, but 
you are not welcome.” 
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“IT told you somewhat of my secrets in our last interview: I would 
have told you more, but you would not listen—why I am living as I do, 
trying to atone for the miserable sins of the past . 

“ Atone!” 

“Ves, it is well to catch me up. One of them at least never can be 
atoned for. It lies heavier on my mind than it does on yours. 
If. * 

The sharp voice of Mrs. Jones from above stairs, demanding what 
was the matter with Alletha’s ears, that they did not hear the door-bell, 
put a stop to the interview. A hectic spot shone on her cheeks as she 
hastened to answer it. 

The red glow had given place to a ghastly whiteness when she came 
in again. Mr. Brown had already settled to his writing and turned 
back his cuff. She closed the door of her own accord, and went up to 
him, as he stood gazing in surprise at her face. It’s every lineament 
expressed terror. ‘The lips were drawn and cold; the eyes wild. 
However bad might have been the contamination of his touch, he could 
not help taking her trembling hands. She suffered it, entwining her 
lingering fingers within his. 

‘What has happened?” he asked in a whisper. 

“That man has come; Butterby, the detective officer from Helston- 
leigh. He says he must see Mr. Brown—you. Heaven have mercy 
onus! Has the blow fallen at last ?” 

“There’s nothing to fear. I expected a call from him. He only 
knows me as Mr. Brown, manager to Greatorex and Greatorex. Let 
him come in.” 

‘“‘T have shut him up in Mrs. Jones’s parlour.” 

“You must go and send him to me. I am but your lodger to him, 
you know. Get a little colour into your face first.” 

A minute or two, and Mr. Butterby was introduced, amicably telling 
Miss Rye, that, to judge by appearances, London did not appear to 
agree with her. Mr. Brown, composedly writing, put down his pen in 
the middle of a word, and rose to receive him. 

It was a chatty interview. The great man was on his agreeable 
manners, and talked of many things. He made some fatherly enquiries 
after the welfare of Mr. Hurst ; observing that some of them country 
blades liked their fling when in London, but he fancied young Hurst 
was tolerably steady. Mr. Brown quietly said that he had no reason 
to suppose him otherwise. or 

“You have been from thirteen to fourteen years with the Greatorexes, 
I think,” remarked the detective. 

Mr. Brown laughed. ‘From three to four.” 

“Oh, I made a mistake. And before you came to them?” 

“With a solicitor, now deceased. Mr. Greatorex can tell you any- 
thing of him you wish to know. He had me direct from him.” 
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“ Me wish to know? Not abit. Who on earth is it walking about 
over-head? His boots have been on the go ever since I came in.” 

“Tt must be Mr. Ollivera. He does walk in his rooms sometimes.” 

“T should say his mind was restless. Thinking always of his brother; 
they say. It was a curious case, that, take it for all in all. Ever heard 
the particulars, Mr. Brown?” 

“Yes, Mr. Greatorex once related them tome. The young men in 
the office get speaking of it.” 

‘Ah, they had all something to do with Counsellor Ollivera, so to 
say. Jenner was his clerk in chambers. Hurst’s father was the surgeon 
called in at the death ; Yorke was in Port Natal at the time, but his folks 
knew him. Talkative young fellows, all the lot; like gossip, I’ll be ' 
bound, better than work. I'll answer that one of ’em does—Mr. Roland 
Yorke.” 

A smile crossed the manager’s face at thought of Roland’s work. 
“When I hear them begin to speak of the late Mr. Ollivera’s death, I 
stop it at once,” he remarked. “Jenner is very much given to it, never 
considering whose office he is in. The name of a man who has com- 
mitted self-destruction, cannot be pleasant to his relations.” 

“ As to self-destruction,” spoke Mr. Butterby, with a nod, “I don’t 
say it was that in Ollivera’s case. I don’t say it was not. There’s only 
two people have held out against it; and they’ve been obstinate enough 
in the cause for two thousand. Parson Ollivera, and the young woman 
in this house, Alletha Rye.” 

“On the other hand,” observed the clerk, “ some are as positive that 
he did commit it. Mrs. Jones for one, Mr. Bede Greatorex for another. 
They possess the same knowledge of details that the other two do, and 
are certainly as able of conclusion.” 

Jonas Butterby opened his mouth, as if to let in a whiff of air to his 
teeth, for he closed it again without speaking. In the heat of argument 
his usual cautious reticence had for once nearly failed him, and he all 
but betrayed his private opinion—that Bede Greatorex had grown to 
suspect Godfrey Pitman. 

“Who told you Bede Greatorex holds to that view, Mr. Brown ?” 

“Tt is well known he does. I have heard him say so myself.” 

“ He did, and no mistake,” nodded the shrewd detective, who, upon 
reflection, saw no reason why he should not speak out. “ He was as 
sure of it, at the time, as you are that that’s a inkpot afore you. But if 
he has not drawed round a bit to the conterairy opinion, my name’s not 
Jonas Butterby. Bede Greatorex, in his innard breast, has picked up 
doubts of the missing man, that worthy Pitman.” 

Mr. Brown got up to do something to the window-blind, and the 
peculiar look that crossed his face—not a smile, not a spasm of pain, not 
a sharp contraction of fear, but something of all three—was thereby 
hidden from his visitor. He was calm enough when he came back again. 
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“‘Did Mr. Bede Greatorex tell you so?” 

“Not he. He let drop a word or two, and I could see at once the 
man was on his mind. But that’s not our business, Mr. Brown, neither 
must it be made so, you understand. What I want to talk about, is the 
cheque affair. Let’s go over the particulars quietly together.” 

Not so very quietly to begin with. A swinging-open of the street- 
door as if the house were being pushed back ; a stamping of feet in the 
passage; a shouting out to everybody—Mrs. J., Miss Rye, the servant 
Betsey—to bring him hot water, announced the arrival at home of Mr. 
Roland Yorke. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
A FOUNTAIN SHIVERED, 


THE day is not yet over. It had been a busy one at the house of 
Greatorex and Greatorex. What with business, what with inward vexa- 
tion, of one or two kinds, Mr. Greatorex felt cross and weary as the 
evening drew on. 

There had been some unnecessary delay in the prosecution of a cause 
being tried at Westminster, for which Bede was in fault. A large bill 
for fripperies had been presented to the office that day, and by mis- 
take to Mr. Greatorex instead of to Mrs. Bede’s husband. The capri- 
cious treatment being dealt out to Miss Channing had been spoken 
of by Jane to her grandpapa; and preparations for another enormous 
reception for that night were in active progress. All these matters, as 
well as others, were crossing the usually placid temper of Mr. Greatorex. 

He did not appear at the dinner-table that evening, but had a chop 
taken to his private sitting-room. Calling for his son Bede, he found 
he was not forthcoming. Bede, Mr. Greatorex was told, had gone to 
London Bridge to meet a steamer from France, by which his wife’s 
sister was expected. Jane Greatorex ran in to her grandpapa, and 
asked, spoilt child that she was, if he would not invite her and Miss 
Channing to drink tea with him: Mrs. Bede not having bidden them to 
the soirée. Yes, Mr. Greatorex said; they should spend the evening 
in his room. Closed in there quietly and snugly, they heard only as 
from a distance the turmoil of the large gathering above, and Mr. 
Greatorex partially forgot his cares. ° 

Mrs. Bede Greatorex’s rooms were lighted up, shutting out the 
remains of daylight, when Roland Yorke entered them. For it was to 
get himself up for this soirée that Roland had gone home in a com- 
motion, calling for half the people in the house to wait on him. 
The company was large, elbowing each other as usual, and fighting for 
space on the staircase and landing with the beauteous plants that lined 
the walls. Whatever might be Mrs. Bede’s short-comings in some of 
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the duties of life, she never failed in one—that of gathering a vast crowd 
at her bidding. This evening was to be great in music; and some of 
the first singers and performers of the day had been secured to delight 
the company ; at what cost, was known only to Bede’s pocket. 

Roland’s chief motive in coming to it—for he did not always attend 
when invited— was to get an interview with Miss Channing. The vision 
of her tearful face, seen in the morning, the revelation contained in the 
careless words of Jane Greatorex, had been making a hot place in his 
breast. ever since. Roland wanted to know what it meant, and why 
she put up with it. His eyes went roaming into every corner in search 
of Annabel ; but he could not see her. 

“ Tll-conditioned old stork!” ejaculated Roland, apostrophising the 
unconscious Mrs. Bede Greatorex. ‘She has gone and kept her out 
of the way to-night.” 

In consequence of this failure in his expectations, Roland had leisure 
to concentrate his attention on the general company ; and he did it in 
a slightly ungracious mood ; his blood was boiling up with the awful 
injustice (imaginary rather than real) dealt out to the governess. 

“And all because that nasty conceited little pig, Jane Greatorex, 
must get an education.” 

“What's that, Roland?” 

Roland, in his indignation, had spoken so as to be overheard. He 
turned to see the bright face of Hamish Channing, who had entered the 
room with his wife on his arm. 

“You here, Hamish! Well, I never!” 

“ I’ve come out of my shell for once,” said Hamish. ‘One cannot 
be a hermit always, when one has an exacting wife. Mine threatened 
me with unheard-of penalties if I didn’t bring her to-night.” 

‘“* Hamish !” exclaimed Mrs. Channing. ‘“ He does nothing but talk 
against me, Roland. It is good for him to come out sometimes.” 

“‘T say, I can’t see Annabel,” cried Roland, in a most resentful tone, 
as he, still hoping against hope, cast his eyes in search of her over 
people’s heads. ‘It’s a thundering shame! she is a prisoner up-stairs 
to-night, I suppose, taking care of Jane Greatorex.” 

‘But that’s no reason why you should call the little lady names,” 
laughed Hamish. 

“T called her a little pig,” avowed Roland. “I should like to call 
somebody else a great pig; to her face too; only she might turn me 
out for my bad manners. If there’s one thing I hold in contempt more 
than another, Hamish, it is a Tyrant.” 

“Does ¢hat apply to Miss Annabel Channing?” 

“Bad manners to you then, Hamish, for speaking such a word!” 
burst forth Roland. “ Annabel a tyrant! You'll tell me I’m a Mor- 
mon next! She’s the sweetest-tempered girl in the world ; she’s meek 
and gentle and friendless here, and so that woman puts upon her. You 
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used to snub her at home when she was a child; /4ey snub her here: 
but there’s not one of the lot of you fit to tie her shoe. There.” 

Roland backed against the wall in dudgeon, and stood there, pulling 
at his whiskers. Hamish enjoyed these moods of Roland’s beyond 
everything ; they were so genuine. 

“And if I were getting on as my father’s son ought to be, with 2 
decent home, and a few hundreds a year to keep it up, it’s not long she 
should be left to the mercy of any of you, I can tell you that, Mr. 
Channing.” ’ 

Hamish Channing’s laugh was interrupted by Mrs. Bede Greatorex 
—‘ that woman,” as Roland had just disrespectfully called her. Mr. 
and Mrs. Channing had been slowly threading their way to her, a diffi- 
cult matter from the impeding crowd. She welcomed them with both 
hands. Hamish, a favourite of hers, was the courtly, sunny Hamish 
as of yore; making the chief attraction of whatever society he might 
happen to be in. 

“T am very glad to see you; but I wonder you like to show your 
face to me,” said Mrs. Bede. 

“What is my offence ?” enquired Hamish. 

“As if you need ask! I don’t think you've been to one of my 
gatherings for these three months. If it were not for your wife, I’d 
leave off sending you cards, sir.” 

“ It was my wife’s doings to come this evening ; she dragged me out,” 
answered saucy Hamish. “ You’ve no idea how she puts upon a fellow, 
Mrs. Greatorex.” 

Ellen laughed. “The real truth is, Mrs. Greatorex, that he was a 
little less pressed for work than usual, and came of his own accord.” 

‘‘ That horrid work!” spoke Mrs. Bede. “You are a slave to it.” 

“ Wait until my fortune’s made,” said Hamish. 

‘‘ That will be when your book’s out !” 

“Qh yes, of course. It is finished.” 

The answer was given banteringly. But a slight hectic came into his 
face, his voice unconsciously took a deeper tone. Heaven alone knew 
what that anticipated book already was to his spirit. 

The evening went on. Roland kept his place against the wall, 
looking as if everybody were his natural enemy. On the whole, Roland 
did not like soirées ; there was no room for his elbows ; and the com- 
pany never seemed to be in their natural manners, rather, on artificial 
stilts. Having come out to this one for the specific purpose of meeting 
Annabel, Roland could but regard the disappointment in the light of a 
personal wrong, and resent it accordingly. 

In the midst of a grand, tremendous cavatina, loud enough to split 
the ceiling, while the room was preparing itself to applaud, and Roland 
was thinking it might have been more agreeable to ears if given out 
of doors, say on the quai at Durban, he happened to raise His head, 
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and saw Gerald opposite. Their eyes met. Roland nodded, but 
Gerald gave no response. Gerald happened to be standing next to 
Hamish Channing. 

And the two were attracting some attention, for they were known by 
many present to be rising stars in the literary world. Perhaps Hamish 
was also gaining notice by his personal attributes : it was not often so 
entirely good-looking a man was seen in the polite society of soirées 
and drums. Side by side they stood, the aspiring candidates for literary 
honours, soon to be enrolled amidst the men who have written Books. 
Which of them—that is, which work—would be the most successful ? 
Hamish Channing had the advantage (and a very great one) in looks ; 
anybody might see that: Hamish had the advantage in scholarship ; 
and he had the advantage, though perhaps the world could not see it 
yet, of genius. Hamish Channing’s education had been sound and 
comprehensive: he was 4 College man. Gerald was not. Mr. Chan- 
ning the elder had been straitened for means, as the public has heard 
of, but he had contrived to send his eldest son to Cambridge. A 
wonderful outward difference was there in the two men, as they stood 
side by side: would there be as much contrast in their books ? 

Gerald was loo'zing fierce. The sight of Hamish Channing brought 
to his mind the adverse opinion pronounced on his manuscript. His 
resentment had grown more bitter, his determination to be revenged 
into a firm and fixed resolve. He could not completely cut Hamish, as 
it was his pleasure to cut his brother, but he was haughty and distant. 
Hamish, of genial temper himself, and his attention distracted by the 
large assembly, observed it not. 

The crashing came to an end, the applause also, and in the general 
move that succeeded, Roland got away. Seeing a vacant sofa in a com- 
paratively deserted room, he took possession of one end of it. A 
fashionable young woman seated herself at the other end and took a 
survey of him. 

“T am sure you are one of the Yorkes of Helstonleigh! Is it 
Roland ?” 

Roland turned to the speaker: and saw a general resemblance (in 
the chignon and shoulder-blades) to Mrs. Bede Greatorex. 

** Yes, I am Roland,” he answered, staring. 

“Don’t you remember me—Clare Joliffe ?” 

“ Good gracious !” cried Roland, seizing her hand and shaking it 
nearly off. Clare Joliffe had never been a particular favourite of his ; 
but, regarded in the light of a home face, she was agreeably welcome. 
“ Whatever brings you here, Miss Joliffe ? ” 

“TJ am come over on a visit,” said the young lady. “ Louisa has 
invited me for the first time since her marriage. I only got here at 
seven o'clock to-night; we had a rough passage and the boat was 
late.” 
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“ Over from where? What boat ?” 

“ Boulogne.” 

“‘ Have you been staying there?” 

“We are living there. We have left Helstonleigh—oh, ever so long 
ago. Mamma got tired of it, and so did I and Mary.” 

Roland’s ill-humour disappeared with the old reminiscences, for they 
plunged into histories past and present. Home days and home people, 
mixed with slight anecdotes of Port Natal life. Mrs. Joliffe had quitted 
Helstonleigh very shortly after that occurrence that had so startled the 
town—the death of John Ollivera. It was perhaps natural, perhaps 
only a curious accident, that the sad fact should be reverted to between 
them now as they talked: we all know how one subject leads to another. 
Clare Joliffe grew confidential about that and other things. One bond 
she and Roland seemed to have between them this night—a grievance 
against Mrs. Bede Greatorex. Roland’s consisted in that lady’s unkind 
treatment (real or fancied) of Miss Channing, the notion of which he 
had but picked up that self-same day. Clare Joliffe’s resentment 
appeared to be more general, and of longer standing. 

“Tt is such an unkind thing of her, Roland—I may cal you Roland, 
I suppose?” 

“ Call me Ro if you like,” said easy Roland. 

“Here’s Louisa in this nice position, servants, and carriages, and 
company about her, no children, living like a queen; and never once 
has she invited me or Mary inside her doors. It’s a great shame. She 
should hear what mamma thinks of it. I don’t suppose she’d have 
asked me now, only she could not well avoid it, as I am passing 
through London to visit some friends in the country. Mamma wrote 
to ask her to give me a night’s lodging, and then she wrote back, inviting 
me to stay a week or two.” 

“Why should she not have had you before ?” 

“Qh, I don’t suppose there has been any reason, except that she 
has not thought of it. Louisa was always made up of self. We never 
fancied she’d marry Bede Greatorex.” 

“ Why not?” 

“At least, what we thought was, that Bede would not marry her. 
He must have cared for her very much, or he would not, after the affair 
about John Ollivera.” 

“What had that to do with it?” questioned Roland, opening his 
eyes—for he supposed the young lady was alluding to the barrister’s 
death. 

“She engaged herself to both of them.” 

‘Who did?” 

“ Louisa.” 

“ Did she !” 


Clare Jolliffe nodded. “We never quite understood how it was, 
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She was up here on a visit for ever so long, weeks and weeks; it was in 
the time of Mrs. Greatorex; and if she did not promise herself to Bede, 
there was at least a good deal of flirtation going on between them. We 
got to know that after Louisa returned home. The next year, when 
John Ollivera was at Helstonleigh, she had a flirtation with Aim. I 
know she used to write to both of them. Any way, at the time of his 
last visit, when the death occurred, she had managed to engage her- 
self to the two.” 

“T’ve heard of two wives, but I never heard of two engagements 
going on together,” observed Roland. ‘‘ Which of the fellows did she 
like best ?” 

“T think she Zed John Ollivera. But Bede had a good income 
ready made to his hand, and money went a long way with Louisa. She 
could not marry both of them, that was certain; and how she would 
have got out of the dilemma but for poor John Ollivera’s death, it is 
impossible to imagine. I never shall forget her look of fright the night 
Bede Greatorex came in unexpectedly. We had a few friends with us ; 
mamma had invited Mr. Ollivera, and the tea waited for him. There was 
a ring at the bell, and then the room-door opened for somebody to be 
shown in. ‘ Here’s your counsellor,’ I whispered to Louisa. Instead 
of him, the servant announced Mr. Bede Greatorex ; and Louisa’s face 
turned ghastly.” 

“J don’t understand,” said Roland, rather at sea. ‘‘ When was it?” 

“Tt was the night that John Ollivera came by his death. He was 
iu Helstonleigh for the assizes, you know ; he was to have pleaded the 
next day in a cause mamma was interested in. He said he would 
come in to tea if he were able; and when Bede Greatorex appeared, 
we were all surprised, not knowing that he was at Helstonleigh. We 
still expected Mr. Ollivera, and Louisa kept casting frightened glances to 
the door every time it opened. I know she felt at her wit’s end ; for 
of course with both her lovers on the scene, a crisis was inevitable, and 
her deceit would have to come out. Bede Greatorex was whispering to 
her at times throughout the evening ; there seemed to be some trouble 
between them. Mr. Ollivera did not come—Bede told us he had left 
him busy, and complaining of a headache. I thought Bede seemed very 
angry with Louisa ; and as soon as he left, she bolted herself in her 
chamber, and we did not see her again that night. The next morning 
she sent word down she was ill, and stayed in bed. Mary said she 
knew what it was that ailed her—worry; but I thought she only wished 
to avoid being down stairs if the two called. We were at breakfast 
when Hurst, the surgeon, came in—he was attending mamma at the 
time-—and brought the dreadful news to us, that Mr. Ollivera had been 
found dead. I carried the tidings up to Louisa, and told her that she 
must have gone out and killed him. Nothing else could have extricated 
her so completely from the dilemma.” 
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“But—you don’t mean that she—that she went out and killed 
him?” cried Roland in puzzled wonder. “Could she have got out 
without being seen?” 

“Of course I don’t mean it; I said it to her in joke. Why, Roland, 
you must be stupid to ask such a thing.” 

“To be sure I must,” answered Roland, in contrition. “It’s all 
through my having been at Port Natal.” 

The last word was drowned in a shiver of glass. Both of them 
turned hastily. Mr. Bede Greatorex, in taking his elbow from the 
ormolu cabinet behind the sofa, had accidentally knocked down a 
beautiful miniature fountain of Bohemian glass, which had been throw- 
ing up its choice purfume. 

“He certainly heard me,” breathed Clare Joliffe, excessively dis- 
comfited. ‘I never knew he was there.” 

The breakage caused some commotion, and must have annoyed Mr. 
3ede Greatorex. He rang the bell loudly for a servant, and those who 
caught a view of his face, saw that it had a white sti'lness on it, 
painful as death. 

Roland made his escape. The evening, so far as he went, was a 
failure, and he thought he would leave the rooms without further cere- 
mony. Leaping down the staircase a flight at a time, he met Jane 
Greatorex ascending, attended by her coloured maid. 

‘“* Halloa ! what brings you up so late as this ?” cried free Roland. 

“We've been spending the evening with grandpapa in his room,” 
answered Jane. ‘“ He gave us some cakes and jam, and Miss Chan- 
ning made the tea. I’ve got to go to bed now.” 

“‘Where’s Miss Channing ?” 

“‘She’s there, in grandpapa’s room, waiting to finish the curtain I tore.” 

Away went Roland, casting thought to the winds in the prospect of 
seeing Annabel at last, and burst into Mr. Greatorex’s room, after 
giving a smart knock at the door. The wonder was that he knocked 
at all. Annabel was alone, mending the crimson silk curtain of the 
Jower book-case. Jane, dashing it open to look after some book, had 
torn the curtain woefully ; so Miss Channing took it from its place and 
set to work to repair it. To be thus unceremoniously invaded brought 
a flush to her cheeks—perhaps she could not have told why—and 
Roland saw that her eyes were red and heavy. Sitting at the table 
near the lamp, she went on quietly with her work. 

““Where’s old Greatorex ?” demanded Roland. “I thought he was 
here.” 

“‘ Mr. Greatorex is gone in to his consulting-room. Some one came 
to see him.” 

Down sat Roland on the other side the table ; and, as a preliminary 
to proceedings, pulled his whiskers and took a long stare right into the 
young lady’s face. 
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“‘T say, Annabel, why are you not at the party to-night ?” 

“T don’t always careto goin. Mrs. Greatorex gives so many parties.” 

‘‘ Well, I came to it for only one purpose ; and that was to see you. 
I should not have bothered to dress myself for anybody else. Hamish 
and his wife are there.” 

“T did not feel: very well this evening.” 

“No, I don’t suppose you did. And, besides that, I expect the fact 
is, that Mrs. Bede never invited you. She zs a beauty !” 

* Roland !” 

“You may go on at me till to-morrow if you like, Annabel ; I shall 
say it. She’s a tyrannical, mean-spirited, heartless image; and I shall 
be telling her so some day to her face. You should hear what Clare 
Joliffe says of her selfishness.” 

In the midst of her vexation Miss Channing could not forbear a 
smile. Roland was never more serious in his life. 

“ And I want to know what it was she had been doing to-day, to put 
you into that grief.” 

Annabel coloured almost to tears. It was a home question, and 
brought back all the troubles connected with her position in the house. 
Whether Mrs. Bede Greatorex had taken a dislike to her, or whether 
that lady’s temper was alone in fault, Miss Channing did not know; 
but a great deal of petty annoyance was heaped upon her almost daily, 
sometimes bordering upon cruel insult. Roland, however, was much 
mistaken if he thought she would admit anything of the kind to him. 

**T see what is; you are too generous to say it’s true,” he observed, 
after vainly endeavouring to get some satisfactory answer. ‘‘ You are 
too good for this house, Annabel, and I only wish I could take you 
out of it.” 

“@h, thank you,” she said with a quiet smile, not in the least sus- 
pecting his meaning. 

“ And into one of my own.” 

“ One of your own!” 

The remark was elicited from her in simple surprise. She looked up 
at Roland. 

“Yes, one of mine. But for bringing you to the fate of Gerald’s 
wife, I’d marry you to-morrow, Annabel.” 

In spite of the matter-of-fact, earnest tone in which he spoke, almost 
as if he were asserting he’d take a voyage in the clouds but for its im- 
possibility, Annabel was covered with confusion. 

‘Some one else’s consent would have to be obtained to that bar- 
gain,” she said in a hesitating, lame kind of way, as she bent her head 
low over a tangle in the red sewing-silk. 

‘Some one else’s consent! You don’t mean to say you’d not marry 
me, Annabel !” 

“I don’t say I would.” 
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Roland looked fierce. ‘‘ You couldn’t perjure yourself; you couldn't, 
Annabel : don’t you know what you always said—that you would be 
my wife ?” 

** But I was only a senseless little child then.” 

“4 don’t care if you were. I mean it to be carried out. Why, 
Annabel, who else in the world, but you, do you suppose I’d marry?” 

Annabel did not say. Her fingers were working quickly to finish the 
curtain. 

“T can tell you I am looking forward to it, if you are not. I vowed 
to Hamish to-night that you should not stay here another day if I could 
—good evening, sir.” 

Mr. Greatorex, returning to the room, looked a little surprised to see 
a gentleman in it, who rose to receive him. Recognising Roland, he 
greeted him civilly. 

“Ts it you, Mr. Yorke? Do you want me?” 

“No sir. Coming down from the kick-up, I met Jenny, who said 
Miss Channing was here; so I turned in to see her. She’s as unhappy 
in this house as she can be, Mr. Greatorex; folks have tempers, you 
know ; and in catching a glimpse of her face to-day, I saw it was red with 
grief and tears. Look at her eyes now, sir. So I came in to say that if 
I could help it by taking her out and marrying her, she should not be 
here another day. I was saying it when you came in, Mr. Greatorex.” 

To hear the single-minded young fellow avow this, standing there in 
his earnest simplicity, in his great height, was something to laugh at. 
But Mr. Greatorex detected the rare good-feeling. 

“Tam afraid Miss Channing may think your declaration is premature, 
Mr. Yorke. You are scarcely in circumstances to keep yourself, let alone 
a wife.” 

‘“‘ That’s just the misfortune of it,” said candid Roland. “My pound 
a week does for me, and that’s all. But I thought I’d let her know it 
was the power to serve her that was wanting, not the will. And now 
that it’s said, I’ve done with the matter, and will wish you good night, 
Mr. Greatorex. Good night, Annabel. Hark at that squalling up-stairs ! 
I wonder the cats don’t set up a chorus !” 

And Mr. Yorke went out in a commotion. 

“He does not mean anything, sir,” said Annabel Channing rather 
piteously to Mr. Greatorex. ‘I hope you will pardon him; he is just 
like a boy.” 

“T am sure he does not mean any harm,” was the lawyer’s answer, 
his lips parting with a smile. ‘‘ Never were two so much alike in good- 
hearted simplicity as he and his Uncle Carrick. Don’t let his words 
trouble you, child.” 

Roland, clearing the streets at a few bounds, dashed home, and into 
Mrs. Jones’s parlour, a light through the half-open door showing him 
that that lady was in it. It was past eleven: as a rule Mrs. Jones liked 
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to keep early hours; but she appeared to have no intention of going 
to bed yet. 

“ Are you working for a wager, Mrs. J.?” asked Roland, in allusion to 
the work in her nimble fingers. 

“I’m working not to waste my time, Mr. Yorke, while I sit up for 
Alletha Rye. She is not in yet.” 

‘Out on the spree ?” cried Roland. 

‘She and sprees don’t have much to do with each other,” said Mrs. 
Jones. ‘ There’s a little child ill a few doors higher up, and Alletha’s 
gone in to sit with her. But she ought to have been home by eleven. 
And how have you enjoyed yourself, Mr. Yorke?” 

“T say, Mrs. J., don’t you go talking about enjoyment,” spoke Roland 
resentfully. ‘It has been a miserable failure altogether. Not a soul 
there ; the men and women howling like mad ; and one’s elbows crushed 
in the crowd. Catch me dressing for another !” 

Mrs. J. thought the answer slightly inconsistent. ‘If there was not 
a soul there, Mr. Yorke, how could your elbows get crushed?” 

“There was not a soul I cared for. Plenty of idiots. I don’t say 
Hamish Channing and his wife are that, though. Clare Joliffe was 
there. Do you remember her at Helstonleigh ?” 

“Clare? Let me see—Clare was the second: next to Mrs. Bede 
Greatorex. And very much like her.” 

Roland nodded. ‘Sheand I were sitting on a sofa, nobody to be seen 
within ear-shot, and she began talking of the night Mr. Ollivera died. 
You should have heard her, Mrs. J.: she went on like anything at her 
sister, calling her selfish and false and deceitful, and other good names. 
All in a minute there was a crash of glass behind us, and we turned to 
see Bede Greatorex standing there. / had not spoken treason against 
his wife, but I didn’t like him to have seen me listening to it. It was an 
awkward situation. If I had a wife, I should not care to hear her abused.” 

‘‘ But what caused the crash of glass?” asked practical Mrs. J. 

“Oh, Bede’s elbow had touched a perfume fountain of crimson 
glass, and sent it over,” said Roland carelessly. “It was a beautiful 
thing, costing I’m sure no end of money, and Mrs. Bede had filled it 
with scent for the evening. She’d go in a tantrum over it when the 
company departs. Were I Bede I should tell her it blew up of itself.” 

““TIs Miss Clare Joliffe staying there ?” 

“‘Got there to-day by the boat. The Joliffes are living in France 
now. She says it is the first time Mrs. Bede has invited any of them 
inside the doors: it was the thought of that, you know, that caused her 
to go on so. Not that I like Mrs. Bede much better than she does. 
She can be a Tyrant when she likes, Mrs. J. !” 

“To her husband ?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know anything about that. Bede’s big enough to put 
her down if she tries it on with him. She is one in the house.” 
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“ Like a good many other mistresses,” remarked Mrs. J. “I wish 
Alletha would make haste.” 

“She never asked Miss Channing and little Greatorex to her party 
to-night,” continued Roland. “ Not that it was any loss for Miss Chan- 
ning, you know; only I went there thinking tosee her. Old Greatorex 
had them to spend the evening in his parlour. Had I been Hamish 
I should just have said, ‘ Where’s my sister that she is not present?’ Oh, 
yes, she can bea Tyrant! And do you know, what with one cross thing 
and another, I forgot to ask Hamish if he had heard the news about 
Arthur. It went clean out of my mind.” 

Mrs. Jones, rather particularly occupied with a knot in her work, 
made no reply. Roland, thinking perhaps his revelations as to Mrs. 
Bede had been sufficiently extensive, sat for some minutes in silence ; 
his face bent forward, his elbow on his knee, and pulling at his whiskers 
in deep thought. 

“‘T say, Mrs. J., how much do you think two people could live upon ?” 
he burst forth. 

“That depends upon who they are, Mr. Yorke.” 

‘Well, I mean—I don’t mind telling you in confidence—me and 
another. A wife, for instance.” 

Had Roland said Me and a Kemguree, Mrs. Jones could not have 
looked at him with more surprise—albeit not one to be surprised in 
general. 

“T’d like to take her from there, for she’s shamefully tyrannized over. 
We need not mention names, but you guess I dare say who’s meant, and 
you are not to go and repeat it to the parish. If I could get my pay 
increased to three or four times what it is, by dint of doing extra work 
and putting my shoulder to the wheel in earnest ; and if she could get 
a couple of nice morning pupils at about fifty pounds a-piece, that 
would make three hundred a-year. Now don’t you think, Mrs. Jenkins, 
we might get along with that?” 

‘“*Well—yes,” answered Mrs. Jones, speaking with some hesitation, 
and rather to satisfy the earnest, eager face waiting for her decision, 
than in accordance with her true belief. ‘‘ The worst of it is that pros- 
pects rarely turn out as they are expected to.” 

“‘ Now what do you mean, Mrs. J.? Three hundred a-year is three 
hundred a-year. Let us be on the safe side, if you like, and put it 
down at two hundred: which would be allowing for my present pay 
being only doubled. Do you mean to say two people could not live 
on two hundred a-year? I know we could; she and I.” 

“Two people might, when both are economically inclined. But then 
you see, Mr. Yorke, one ought always to allow for interruptions.” 

‘What interruptions ?” demanded Roland. 

“Sickness, Or pay or pupils falling off.” 


“ We are both as healthy as ever we can be,” said Roland, heartily. 
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“Tf I had not been strong and sound as a young lion, should I have 
stood all that knocking about at Port Natal? As to pay and pupils, 
we might take care to make ¢hem sure.” 

“There might be things to increase expenses,” persisted Mrs. Jones, 
maintaining her ground as usual. “Children, for instance.” 

Roland stared with all his eyes. ‘ Children /” 

“It would be within the range of possibility, I suppose, Mr. Yorke. 
Your brother Gerald has some.” 

“Oh law!” cried Roland, his countenance falling. 

“And nobody knows what a trouble they are and how much they 
cost—except those who have tried it. A regular flock of them may 
come trooping down before you are well aware.” 

The vista presented to Roland was one his sanguine thoughts kad 
never so much as glanced at. A flock of children had not appeared to 
him less likely to arrive, than that he should set up a flock of parrots ; 
and he candidly avowed it. 

“But we shouldn’t want any children, Mrs. J.” 

Mrs. J. gave a rather derisive sniff. ‘I’ve known them that want 
the fewest get the most.” 

Roland had not another word to answer. He was pulling his whis- 
kers in much gloom when Miss Rye was heard to enter. Mrs. Jones 
began to roll her work together preparatory, to retiring for the night. 

“Look here, Mrs. Jones. I’m uncommon fond of children—you 
should see how I love that sweet Nelly Channing—I’d not mind if I 
had a score about the place: but what becomes of the little monkeys 
when there’s no bread and cheese to feed them on?” 

“‘That’s the precise difficulty, Mr. Yorke.” 





CHAPTER XxX. 
GRAND REVIEWS. 


GERALD YorKE’s book was out. An enterprising firm of publishers 
had been found to undertake it, and they brought it forth in due course 
to the public. Great reviews followed closely upon its advent, lauding 
its merits and beauties to the skies. Three critiques appeared in one 
week. The great morning paper gave one, as did the two chief weekly 
reviewing journals, And each one in its turn sung or said that for ages 
the public had not been so blest as in this most valuable work of 
fiction. 

In his writing-room, the three glorious reviews before him, sat Hamisle 
Channing, his heart and his face alike ina glow. Had the praises been 
bestowed upon himself, he could scarcely have rejoiced more. How 
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Gerald must have altered the book, he thought: and he felt grieved 
and vexed to have’passed so uncompromising a judgment upon his 
friend’s capabilities as a writer of fiction, when the manuscript was 
submitted to him. “It must have been that he wrote it too hastily, 
and has now taken time and consideration to his aid,” decided Hamish. 

Carrying the; papers in his hand he sought his wife, and in the 
fulness of his heart read out to her the most telling sentences. Bitter 
though the resentment was that Gerald was cherishing against Hamish 
Channing, he could but have experienced gratification had he witnessed 
the genuine satisfaction of both, the hearty emphasis which Hamish 
gave to the laudations bestowed on the author. 

“ How hard he must have worked at it, Ellen !” 

“Yes ; I did not think Gerald had such application in him.” 

With his arm on the elbow of his chair, and his refined face a little 
raised as it rested on his hand, Hamish took a few moments for 
thought. The eyes seemed to be seeking for something in the evening 
sky; the sweet light of hope pervaded unmistakeably the whole bright 
countenance. Hamish Channing was but gazing at the vision that had 
become so entirely his; one that was rarely absent from him; that 
seemed to be depicted in all its radiant colouring whenever he looked 
out for it. Fame, reward, appreciation ; all were stirring his spirit 
within, in the vivid light of Luoyant expectancy. 

“ And, if Gerald’s book has received this award of praise, what will 
not mine obtain?” ran his thoughts. For Hamish knew that, try as 
Gerald would, it was not in him to write as he himself could. 

He took his hat and went forth to congratulate Gerald, unable to be 
silent under this great fame that had fallen on his early friend. Being 
late in the day, he thought Gerald might be found at his wife’s 
lodgings, for he knew he had been there more than usual of late. 

True. Gerald sought the lodgings as a kind of refuge. His cham- 
bers had become disagreeably hot, and it was only by dint of the 
utmost caution on his own part, and diligence on his servants’, that he 
could venture into them or out of them. ‘The lodgings were less known, 
and Gerald felt safer there. Things were going very cross with him 
just now ; money seemed to be wanted by his wife, and his children, 
and his creditors, all in a hurry, not to speak of the greatest want, 
himself ; and there were moments when Gerald Yorke felt that he 
might have to seek some far-off city of refuge, as Roland had done, and 
sail for a Port Natal. 

There was no one in the sitting-room when Hamish Channing 
entered it. The maid said Mr. Yorke had gone out; Mrs. Yorke was 
putting her children to bed. On the table, side by side with the papers 
containing the three great reviews, lay a copy of the work. Hamish 
took it up eagerly, anxious to see the new and good writing that had 
superseded the ol¢. 
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He could not find it. One or two bad passages, that he specially 
remembered, caught his eye; they were there still, unaltered. Had 
Gerald carelessly overlooked them? Hamish was turning over the 
pages in some wonder, when Winny came in. 

Came in cross, fractious, tearful. Lonely as Mrs. Gerald Yorke’s 
life had been in Gloucestershire, she had long wished herself back, for 
the one.in London was becoming too trying. Winny had none of the 
endurance that some wives can show, and love and suffer on. 

She came up to Hamish with outstretched hand. But for him and 
Ellen proving the friends they did, she could not have borne things. 
Many and many a day there would have been no dinner for the poor 
little girls, no stop-gap for the petty creditors supplying the daily wants, 
no comforts of any sort at home, save for the unobtrusive, silently 
aiding hand of Hamish Channing. 

‘““What is the matter, Winny?” asked Hamish, in relation to the 
tears. And he spoke very much as he would to a child. In fact, Mrs. 
Gerald Yorke had mostly to be treated as one. 

“ Gerald has been so cross; he boxed little Kitty’s ears, and nearly 
boxed mine,” pleaded poor Winny, putting herself into a low rocking- 
chair near the window. “It is so unreasonable of him, you know, Mr. 
Channing, to vent it upon us. It’s just as if it were our fault.” 

“Vent what?” asked Hamish, taking a seat at the table, and turning 
to face her. 

“ All of it,” said Winny, in her childish, fractious, way. ‘His short- 
ness of money, and the many bothers he is in. I can’t help it. I 
would if I could, but if I can’t, I can’t, and Gerald knows I can’t.” 

“In bothers, as usual,” spoke Hamish, in his gay way. 

“ He is never out of them, Mr. Channing ; you know he is not; and 
they get worse and worse. Gerald has no certain income at all; and it 
seems to me that what he earns by writing, whether it’s for magazines 
or whether it’s for newspapers, is always drawn beforehand, for he never 
has any money to bring home. Of course the tradespeople come and 
ask for their money; of course the landlady expects to be paid her 
weekly rent ; and when they insist on seeing Gerald, or stop him when 
he goes out, he comes back in such a passion you never saw. She 
made him savage this evening, and he took and boxed Kitty.” 

“She! Who? 

“The landlady—Miss Cook.” 

* Winny, I paid Miss Cook myself last week.” 

“Oh, but I didn’t tell you there was more owing to her ; I didn’t like 
to,” answered helpless Winny. ‘There is; and she has begun to worry 
always. She gets things in for us, and wants to be paid for them.” 

“‘Of course she does,” thought Hamish. ‘ Where’s Gerald?” he 
asked. 

“Gone out somewhere. You know that money you let me have to 
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pay the horrible bill I couldn’t sleep for, and didn’t dare to give to 
Gerald ?” she continued, putting up her hands to her little distressed 
face. “I’ve got something to tell you about it.” 

Hamish was at a loss. The bills he and his wife had advanced 
money for were getting numerous. Winny, rocking herself gently, saw 
he did not recolleet. 

“Tt was for the shoes and stockings for the children and the boots 
for me ; we had nothing to our feet. Ellen brought me the money last 
Saturday—three pounds—though the bill was not quite that. Well, 
Gerald saw the sovereigns lying in the dressing-table drawer—it was so 
stupid of me to leave them there !—and he took them. First he asked 
me where I’d got them from ; I said I had scraped them up to pay for 
the children’s shoes. Upon that, he put them in his pocket, saying he 
had bills far more pressing than children’s shoe-bills, and must take 
them for his own use. O-0-0-0-0-oh!” concluded the young wife, with 
a burst of her childish grief, “I am very miserable.” 

“You should have told your husband the money belonged to Mrs. 
Channing—and was given to you by her for a special purpose.” 

“Good gracious !” cried Winny, astonishment arresting the tears in 
her pretty eyes. “As if I would dare to tell him that! If Gerald 
thought you or Ellen helped me, he would be in the worst passion of 
all. I’m not sure but he’d beat me.” 

“Why ?” 

“‘ He would think I was running up a great debt on my own score 
for him to pay back sometime. And he has such oceans of pride, 
besides. You must never tell him, Mr. Channing.” 

“‘ How does he think the accounts get paid ?” asked Hamish. 

“ He does not think about it,” she answered, eagerly. “So long as 
he is not bothered, he won’t be bothered. He will never look at a 
single bill, or hear me speak of one. As far as he knows, the people 
and Mrs. Cook come and worry me for money regularly. But oh! Mr. 
Channing ! if I were to be worried to any degree, I should die. I 
should wish to die, for I could not bear it. Ellen knows I could 
not.” 

Yes; in a degree, Hamish and his wife both knew this. Winny 
Yorke was quite unfitted to battle with the storms of the world ; they 
could not see her breasting them, and not help. A brother of hers—- 
and Gerald was aware of this—who had been overwhelmed with the 
like, proved how ill he was fitted to bear, by putting a terrible end to 
them and all else. 

“ And so that bill for the shoes and stockings was not paid, and 
they came after it to-day, and abused Gerald—for I had said to them it 
would be ready money,” pursued Winny, rocking away. “Oh, he was 
so angry ! he forbid me to buy shoes; he said the children must go 
barefoot until he was in a better position. If the man comes to. 
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morrow, and insists on seeing me, I shall have to run away. And 
Fredy’s ill.” 

The wind-up was rather unexpected, and given in a different tone. 
‘Fredy was the eldest of the little girls, Kitty the second, Rosy the 
third. 

“Tf she should be going to have measles, the others will be sure to 
catch it, and then what should I do?” went on Winny, piteously. 
“ There’d be a doctor to pay for, and medicine to be got, and I don’t 
think druggists give credit to strangers. It may turn out to be only a 
bad cold.” 

“To be sure it may,” said Hamish, cheerily. “Hope for the best, 
Mrs. Yorke. Ellen always does.” 

Mrs. Yorke sighed. Ellen’s husband was very different from hers. 

“Gerald is in luck; he will soon, I think, be able to get over his 
difficulties. Have you read these reviews?” continued Hamish, laying 
his hand upcn the journals at his elbow. ; 

“Oh yes, I’ve read them,” was the answer, given with slighting dis- 
content. 

‘J never read anything finer—in the way of praise—than this review 
in the Szarler,” spoke Hamish. 

‘‘He wrote that himself.” 

“Wrote what?” 

“That review in the Svarder.” 

“Who wrote it?” pursued Hamish, rather at sea. 

“Gerald did.” 

“Nonsense, Winny. You must be mistaken.” 

“I’m sure I’m not,” said Winny. ‘He wrote it at this very table. 
He was three hours writing it, and then he was nearly as long altering 
it: taking out words and sentences and putting in stronger ones.” 

Hamish, when his surprise was over, laughed slightly. It had a 
little destroyed his romance. 

“And two friends of Gerald’s wrote the other reviews,” said Winny, 
continuing her revelations. ‘‘Gerald has great influence with the re- 
viewing people; he says he can get any work made, or marred.” 

“Qh, can he,” quoth Hamish, with light good-nature. “At least, these 
reviews will tell well with the public and sell the book. Why, Winny, 
instead of being low-spirited, you have cause to be just the other way. 

It is a great thing to have got this book so well out. It may make 
Gerald’s fortune.” 

Winny sat bolt upright in the rocking-chair, and looked at Hamish, 
with a puzzled, cross face. He supposed that she did not understand. 

“What I mean, Winny, is that this book may lead really to fortune 
in the end. If Gerald once becomes known as a successful author—” 

“The bringing out of the book has caused him to be ten times more 
worried than before,” interrupted Winny. ‘Of course it is known that 
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he has a book out, and the consequence is that everybody who has got 
sixpence owing by either of us, is dunning him for money—just as if 
the book had made his fortune! He cannot go to his chambers, unless 
he shoots in like a cat; and he is getting afraid to come here. My 
opinion is, that he’d have been better off without the book than with 
it.” 

This was not a particularly pleasant view of affairs; but Hamish was 
far from subscribing to all Winny said. He answered with his cheering 
smile, that was worth its weight in gold, and rose to leave. 

“Things are always darkest just before dawn, Mrs. Yorke. And I 
must repeat my opinion—that this book will lay the foundation of 
Gerald’s fortune. He will soon get out of his embarrassments.” 

‘Well, I don’t understand it, but I know he says the book has 
plunged him into fresh debt,” returned Winny, gloomily. “TI think he 
has had to pay an immense deal to get it out.” 

Hamish was turning over the leaves of the book as he stood. Winny 
at once offered to lend it him: there were two or three copies about 
the house, she said. Accepting the offer, for he really wished to see 
the good and great alterations Gerald must have made, Hamish was 
putting the three volumes under his arm, when the street door opened, 
and Gerald came running up. 

“Well, old friend!” cried Hamish, heartily, as he shook Gerald’s 
hand. “I came to wish you joy.” 

Winny disappeared. Never feeling altogether at ease in the presence 
of her clever, stern, arbitrary husband, she was glad to get away from 
it when she could. Hamish and Gerald stood at the window, talking 
together in the fading light, their theme Gerald’s book, the reviews, 
and other matters connected with it. Hamish spoke the true senti- 
ments of his heart when he said how glad and proud he was, for 
Gerald’s sake. 

“‘T have been telling your wife that it is the first stepping-stone to 
fortune. It must be a great success, Gerald.” 

“ Ah, I thought you were a little ow/in the opinion you formed of it,” 
said Gerald, loftily. 

“T am thankful that it has proved so. You have taken pains to 
alter it, Gerald.” 

“ Not much: / thought it did very well as it was. And the result 
proves I was right,” added Gerald complacently. “Have you read 
the reviews ?” 

“T should think I have,” said Hamish, warmly. ‘ They brought 
me here to-night. Reviews such as those will take the public by storm.” 

“Ves, they tell rather a different tale from the verdict passed by you. 
You assured me I should never succeed in fiction; had mistaken my 
vocation; got no elements for it within me; might shut up shop. 
What do the reviews say ? Look at that one in the Swarder,” continued 
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Gerald, snatching up that noted authority, and holding it to the twilight, 
formed by the remnant of day and the light of the street-lamps, 
while he read an extract from its pages aloud. 

“We do not know how to find terms of praise sufficiently high for 
this marvellously beautiful book of fiction. The grateful public, now 
running after its three volumes, cannot be supplied fast enough. From 
the first page to the last, attention is rapturously enchained ; one cannot 
put the book down ——” 

“And so on, and so on,” continued Gerald, breaking off the laudatory 
recital suddenly, and flinging the paper behind him again. “No good 
to continue, as you've read it. Yes, that zs praise from the Swarder. 
Worth having, I take it,” he concluded in unmistakeable triumph over 
his fellow-man and author, quite unconscious that poor simple Winny 
had let the cat out of the bag. 

“ If reviews ever sell a book, these must sell yours, Gerald.” 

“TI think so. We shall see whether your book gets such; it’s 
finished, I hear,” spoke Gerald, leaning from the window to survey a 
man who had just crossed the street. ‘One never can tell what luck a 
work will have while it is in manuscript.” 

“ One can tell what it ought to have.” 

“Ought! oughts don’t go for much now-a-days ; on our does, though. 
The devil take the fellow.” 

This last genial wish applied to the man, who had made for the house- 
door and was ringing its bell. Gerald grew just a little troubled, and 
betrayed it. 

“Don’t let these matters disturb your peace Gerald,” advised 
Hamish, in his kindest and most impressive manner. “ You cannot fail 
to get on now. Have the publishers paid you anything yet.” 

‘*s Paid me,” retorted Gerald rather savagely, “ they are asking for the 
money I owe them. It was arranged that I should advance fifty pounds 
towards bringing the book out. And I’ve not been able to give it 
them yet.” 

Gerald spoke truly. The confiding publishers, not knowing the true 
state of Mr. Yorke’s finances, but supposing there could be no danger 
with a man in his position—living in the great world, of aristocratic 
connections, getting his name up in journalism—had accepted in all 
good faith his plausible excuses for the non-prepayment of the fifty 
pounds, and brought out the book at their own cost. They were re- 
minding him of it now; and more than hinting that a bargain was a 
bargain. 

* And how I am to stave them off, the deuce only knows,” observed 
Gerald. “I want to keep in with themif I can. The notion of my 
finding fifty pounds !” 

“There must be proceeds from a book with such reviews as these,” 
said Hamish. “ Let them take it out of their first returns.” 
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“Oh, ah! that’s all very well; but I don’t know,” was the answer 
given gloomily. 

“Well, good night, old friend, for I must be off; you have my best 
wishes in every way. I am going to take home the book for a day; I 
should like te look over it; Winny says you have other copies.” 

“ Take it if you like,” growled Gerald, who heard the maid’s step on 
the stairs, and knew he was going to be appealed to. ‘“ Now then!” 
he angrily saluted her, as she came in. “I’ve told you before you are 
not to bring messages up to me after dusk. How dare you disobey?” 

“Tt’s that gentleman that always w¢// see you, sir,” spoke the dis- 
comfited girl. 

“T am gone to bed,” roared Gerald ; “ be off and say so.” 

And Hamish Channing, running lightly down stairs, heard the bolt 
of the room slipped, as the servant came out of it. ‘That Gerald had a 
good deal of this kind of worry, there was no doubt; but he did not 
go the best way to work to prevent it. 

As soon as Hamish got home, he sat down to his writing-table, and 
set himself to examine Gerald’s book. Gradually, as he turned page 
after page of the three volumes in rotation, a perplexed, dissatisfied 
look, mixed with much disappointment, seated itself in his face. 

There had been no alterations made at all. All the objectionable 
elements were there, just as they had been in the manuscript. The 
book was, in fact, exactly what Hamish had found it—utterly worthless 
and terribly fast. It had not a chance of ultimate success. Not one 
reader in ten beginning the book would be able to call up patience to 
finish it. And Hamish was grievously vexed for Gerald’s sake; he 
could have set on to bewail and bemoan aloud. 

Suddenly the reviews flashed over his mind; their glowing descrip- 
tions, their subtle praise, their seductive, lavish promises. In spite of 
himself, of his deep feeling, his real vexation, he burst into a fit of 
laughter, prolonged until he had to hold his sides, at the thought of 
how the very innocent and helpless public would be taken in. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“THESE LITTLE. ONES.” 


By HessBa STRETTON. 


ES enfants malades sont les enfants de Dieu.”—Sick children 
are God’s children. Does not this mean that when these little 
ones suffer, they are drawn more specially into the very inner circle of 
the great Love, which casts Its arms aboutus all! ‘There is a story told 
in the Apocryphal gospels of the child-Christ healing one of His sick 
play-mates. That would make a fine subject for a picture: the boy- 
Saviour looking down upon His comrade with the large pitying eyes and 
awe-stricken expression with which a child gazes upon pain, yet stretching 
out His small hand, with a half-uncertain but divine power, to lift His 
little friend from off his bed, and lead him out to play again. Did Christ 
Himself never lie upon a bed of sickness as a child? Did He never sit 
upon His mother’s lap, like the son of the Shunammite, crying, “ My 
head, my head!” The sufferings of the child-Christ should make all 
sick children sacredto us. In London, we are told, twenty-one thou- 
sand children die each year before they have lived—I was about to use 
a word lately grown into fashion, and say two lustres of their lives; but 
who could speak of any lustre in the life of the children of the London 
poor? They die by thousands before they have dragged out ten years 
of their brief and sad existence, and go to tell the angels what this world 
has seemed to them. How many among the little ones sicken, suffer 
cruelly, and struggle back to a wretched and puny life, who can reckon ? 
No longer ago than 1852, the first Hospital for Sick Children, was 
founded in England, in a quiet and central street of London: for there 
are quiet streets in the very heart of it. Neither England nor London 
has any need to be proud of it. Before that time many of the capitals 
abroad, even to unchristian Constantinople and cities which are not 
capitals, possessed their Children’s Hospitals. Even yet this vast army 
of little martyrs, who are sick and dying in our midst, find but scanty 
provision made for them; seventy-five little cots only, in Great Ormond 
Street, and thirty-two in the Victoria Hospital, Chelsea, being ready to 
receive them; while in Paris, the gay and thoughtless city, where the 
children breathe purer air and live in better circumstances than ours, 
there is provision made for eleven hundred tiny patients. ‘There is still 
a good work to be done by those households whose little ones have left 
vacant places on their hearths, or who, more happy, have had their 
children given back to them from the shadow and sorrows of death. 
This house in Great Ormond Street, which entered on its noblest 
uses in 1852, is a large old mansion, built long ago, when the group of 
squares to the north of Holborn was a fashionable quarter. Any visitor 
is welcome to it between two and four o’clock any afternoon; and a 
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more pleasant place to pay a visit to cannot be found. The entrance-hall 
is spacious, with a broad old-fashioned oaken staircase, having shallow 
steps, fitted for the feeble little feet which often have toclimb it. Upon 
the first floor is the lofty and pleasant drawing-room of the old mansion, 
with a suite of rooms opening out of it, now arranged as the wards of a 
hospital. 

But whata hospital it is! We have visited others, long, narrow, 
mournful wards, with bare, white walls, and regular rows of beds forming 
a rank under each wall, the small spaces between them filled up by 
small tables, on which stood medicine bottles, and other insignia of 
disease; and the sickly faces turning towards us have been all full of the 
anxieties and cares of life; a melancholy place to enter even as a passing 
guest. But here the first impression made is no other than that of a 
vast and cheerful nursery, well peopled. ‘True there are a vast number 
of cots ranged against the walls, but they are pretty and light, with white 
coverlids ; and some of them are empty, or filled with big, full-grown 
dolls, that are resting from their arduous labours of being play-fellows 
and comforters to the little patients. ‘There are playthings everywhere, 
many of them having been sent by the Queen. About the large, grand 
old marble fireplaces are placed little sofas, and chairs, with small tables 
before them, for those children who are already well enough to leave 
their cots, but not sufficiently strong to go into the convalescent room. 
Even the children in the cots are busily engaged in play. Every cot 
has a small slide across it, which moves easily up and down as it is 
wanted, and serves the purpose of a table. Upon the first of these, 
which greeted us as we entered the room, stood a musical box of 
magnificent size, whose notes could be heard softly tinkling, yet not too 
loudly for sleeping children, throughout the wards. On a second cot 
a little girl was playing with an automatic organ-grinder, whose organ 
ground very quietly indeed, and who could also be made, by pulling 
a string, to beat a miniature tambour, such as the fairies may use in 
their concerts. A third cot was occupied bya child ambitiously learning 
to work a kettle-holder for her mother. Other patients had coloured 
picture-books and cards; and many of the sliding tables held a cup 
containing spring-flowers, such as violets and primroses. ‘There was 
neither sight nor scent of medicine. 

But the little ones are ill we know. They have been brought here, 
many of them, from those dark, filthy homes of our great city, the centre 
of civilization, which emulate successfully the most terrible dens of bar- 
barism. Two or three of them have come in famished, with arms scarce 
thicker than a man’s finger, only to die of long starvation. It is an 
almost unbroken stream of wretchedness which flows into this old house 
in Ormond Street, yet upon its dark flood there breaks a little ripple and 
glitter of childish mirth and content. The children learn to laugh here, 
if they never laughed before. Even one of the small victims of famine 
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puckered its starveling features into a feeble smile as we lc..ned over it. 
There is, we venture to say, almost as much laughter as weeping, almost 
as much pleasure as pain, in this rare hospital. Patient, they are, with 
the pathetic patience of children who endure, in wondering silence, the 
heavy and cold hand of sorrow. But they are more than patient as 
their pain lessens ; they grow happy and peaceful. For an hour I sat 
in a room apart, in this hospital where there are seventy-five ailing chil- 
dren, and I heard no more sounds of crying and wailing than in many 
a house, where the nursery does not contam more than four or five. 

Over each of the cots is hung a picture, usually some representation 
of Our Lord, Who loved to gather young children about Him. These 
are mostly calm and pleasing subjects; here He is the Good Shepherd 
carrying a lamb in His bosom; there He is raising the dead child to 
life again. There was one mournful one, however; a picture of the 
Crucifixion. And underneath that sorrowful sight was the most sorrow- 
ful sight in all the hospital. A tiny child, not much more than two 
years old, with the puny form of a baby, and a face one’s hand could 
cover, who was sitting up in her cot, with her little head resting upon 
her poor little hand; while from time to time she coughed painfully, 
and gazed dumbly into our eyes, with the worn and anguished look of a 
woman who has borne many sore troubles. The agonized Christ upon 
the Cross, and the agonized child in the little cot beneath, formed a 
picture of unutterable sorrow and pathos. 

There was another tearful little girl, who had only just entered the 
hospital, and whose grief was simply childish. She hugged closely to 
her a woolly dog of an unnatural shape, while a large tear stood upon 
each of her cheeks. She was ready to break out into pitiful sobs after 
her mammy and her little brother; and she refused to be comforted by 
the strangers about her, until the strangeness had worn off. A month 
later this little maiden was well again, and displayed a quaint delight at 
the prospect of returning to her home ; a delight which swept away all 
shyness, and made her frankly communicative, though it was mingled 
with an odd under-current of regret at quitting the kind nurses and the 
pretty things which had surrounded her during her illness. 

In the floor above are the wards for boys, which are neither so lofty 
nor so decorated as those set apart for the girls, yet comfortable and 
well-lighted ; supplied too with toys and pictures. ‘There were open 
fireplaces as in the wards below, with low chairs for the boys to sit 
upon, placed near them. Some of them over four years of age had no 
more strength than babies ; and we touched and stroked their hollow 
cheeks with a very gentle hand, for fear of hurting things so fragile. 
For some there was no hope of recovery; they had come into this quiet 
shelter as an ante-room to the Father’s house; but the greater number 
were being turned back again on the road to life, and made stronger for 
treading its rough and toilsome paths. Patient, quiet eyes, ready for a 
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wan but cheery smile, followed us as we passed from cot to cot. A 
lively nurse, who was rocking a baby-patient to sleep in her arms, sang 
an old song, almost forgotten now—“ My face is my fortune, sir, she 
said,” while the faces about her were worn and aged before their time, 
and wrinkled with the infirmities of old men. One little creature of 
two years of age, was bidden by the nurse to frighten us away, and he 
knitted his brows, and puckered up his face into a ludicrous expression 
of displeasure ; and upon being asked to “hollo,” he raised a faint, 
shrill little whisper of a shout, about as loud as the squeak of a fright- 
ened mouse behind the old wainscot. 

In the convalescent room were the children who would soon be leav- 
ing the hospital, with a plentiful supply of playthings to help on the 
time during the fretful stage of recovery, when all patients, adult as well 
as childish, are the most difficult to manage. Very shortly there will 
be a convalescent home for them on the more breezy heights of the 
Highgate Hills, A cuckoo-clock struck while we were there, a real, old- 
fashioned cuckoo-clock ; and for a moment or two I myself was a child 
again, with a mother still alive, and little brothers, whose names have 
long ago been forgotten in this world. 

Upon the whole the Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond 
Street is a cheerful and a cheering sight, and one leaves it happier than 
upon entering it. It is a sight any one can enjoy, and a happiness any 
one may increase. The child-sufferers are so carefully tended and 
solaced, so comforted and nursed, that there is a satisfaction in knowing 
that there are at least seventy-five of Christ’s little ones, whose young 
lives have a short span of sunshine in them, however dark the rest of 
the road may be, whether it leads them to an early grave, or to a hard 
and care-worn life. Their sojourn in the Hospital is the holiday-time 
of those who have never known holidays or playthings before ; a short 
interlude of melody coming into the jar and discord of their life’s strain. 
But seventy-five only! What is that among so many? There is one 
cot which will remain for ever in the Children’s Hospital, called Alice’s 
cot, which has been given and endowed in memory of some child Alice, 
whom no love or care could keep longer upon this earth. There is 
another called Aunt Judy’s cot supported from year to year by the 
children who take in “Aunt Judy’s Magazine.” Whyshould there be only 
two such cots? If the subscribers to other periodicals gave but one 
penny a year each, each magazine would amply maintain one. Above 
all, why should not every mother in London give, according to her 
means, a thank-offering when any child of hers is restored from sick- 
ness? If this were done we should soon cease to be ashamed when we 
think of the eleven hundred cots for sick children in Paris, and compare 
them with the scanty provision made for our little ones at home in our 
great and crowded city, and remember the twenty-one thousand children 
who perish among us year by year. 
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TOD’S REPENTANCE. 


] NEVER saw anything plainer in my life. It was not just opposite 

to where I stood, but lower down towards the end of the ravine. 
Amidst the dark thick underwood of the rising bank it dodged about, 
just as if somebody who was walking carried it in his hand lifted up in 
front of him. A round white light, exactly as the ghost’s light was 
described to be. One might have fancied it the light of a wax-candle, 
only that a candle would have flickered itself dim and bright by turns 
in the current of air, and this was steady and did not. , 

If a ghost was carrying it, he must have been pacing backwards and 
forwards ; for the light confined itself to the range of a few yards. 
Beginning at the environs of the black old yew-tree, it would come on 
amidst the broom and shrubs to the group of alders, and then go back 
again, sometimes lost to sight for a minute, as if hidden behind a thicker 
mass of underwood, and then gleaming out again further on in its path. 
Now up, now down; backwards and forwards; here, there, every- 
where ; it was about as droll and unaccountable a sight as any veritable 
ghost ever displayed, or I, Johnny Ludlow, had chanced to come 
upon. 

The early part of the night had been bright. Up to eleven the 
moon shone radiantly. Since then a curious kind of darkness had 
come creeping along the heavens, and now, close upon twelve, it over- 
shadowed the earth like a pall. A dark, black canopy, which the 
slight wind, getting up, never stirred, though it sighed and moaned 
with a weird unpleasant sound down in the ravine. I did not care for 
the light myself, don’t think I should have cared for the ghost: but 
Luke Mackintosh, standing by me, did. Considering that he was a 
good five-and-twenty years of age, and had led an out-of-door life, it 
must sound queer to say it, but he seemed timid as a hare. 

“T don’t like it, Master Johnny,” he whispered, as he grasped hold 
of the fence with a shaking hand, and followed the light with his eyes. 
What with the trees around us and the pall overhead, it was dark 
enough, but I could see his face, and knew it had turned white. 

“Tf I don’t believe you are afraid, Luke !” 

“Well, sir, so might you be if you knowed as much of that there 
light as I do. It never comes but it bodes trouble.” 

“Who brings the light ?” 
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“It’s more nor I can say. They calls it here the ghost’s light. And 
folks says, Master Johnny, that when it’s seen, there’s sure to be bad 
trouble in the air.” 

“TI think we have got trouble enough just now without the light, 
Luke ; and our trouble was with us before we saw that.” 

The ravine lay beneath us, stretching out on either hand, weird, lone- 
some, dreary, the bottom of it hidden in gloom. The towering banks, 
whether we looked down the one we leaned over, or to the other opposite, 
presented nothing to the eye but darkness: we knew the masses of 
trees, bushes, underwood were there, but could not see them: and the 
spot favoured by the restless light was too wild and steep to be safe for 
the foot of man. Of course it was a curious speculation what it could be, 

“‘ Did you ever see the light before, Mackintosh ? ” 

“Yes, half a dozen times. Do you mind, Master Johnny, my getting 
that there bad cut in the leg with my reaping-hook awhile agone? 
Seven weeks I lay in Worcester Infirmary: they carried me there on a 
mattress shoved down in the cart.” 

“‘T remember hearing of it. We were at Dyke Manor.” 

Before Luke went on, he turned his face to me and dropped his 
voice to a deeper whisper. The fellow seemed scared three parts out 
of his senses. 

“‘ Master Ludlow, as true as us two be a standing here, I saw the 
ghost’s light the very night afore I got the hurt. I was working for 
Mr. Coney then. Young Mr. Tom he come out into the kitchen with 
a letter when we was at our seven o'clock supper, and said I were to 
cut off to Timberdale with it and to look sharp, or the letter-box ’ud be 
shut. So I had to do it, sir, and I come through this here ravine, a 
whistling and holding of my head down, though I’d rather ha’ went ten 
mile round. When I got out of it on t’other side on top of the zigzag, 
I chanced to look back over the stile, and there I see the light. It 
were opposite then, on ¢Azs side, sir, and moving about in the same 
see-saw way it be now, for I stood and watched it.” 

“IT wonder you plucked up the courage, Luke ?” 

*T were took aback, sir; were all in a maze like ; and then I started 
off full pelt, as quick as my heels ’ud carry me. That was the very 
blessed night afore I got the hurt. When the doctors was a talking 
round me at the infirmary, and I think they was a arguing whether or not 
my leg must come off, I telled ’em that I was afeared it wouldn’t much 
matter neither way, for I'd seen the ghost’s light the past night and 
knowed my fate. One of them, a young man he were, burst outa 
laughing above my face as I lay, and the t’other next him, a grave gen- 
tleman, that ’un, with white hair, turned round and hushed at him, 
Master Ludlow, it’s all gospel true.” 

* But you got well, Luke.” 

“But I didn’t think to,” argued Luke. ‘And I see the light.” 
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As he turned his face again, the old church clock at Timberdale 
struck twelve. It seemed to come booming over the ravine with quite 
a warning sound, and Luke gave himself a shake. As for me, I could 
only wish one thing—that Hugh was found. 

Tod came up the zigzag path, a lantern in his hand; I whistled to 
let him know I was near. He had been to look in the unused little 
shed-place nearly at the end of the ravine; not for Hugh, but for the 
man, Alfred Arne. Tod came onto us, and his face, as the lantern 
flashed upon it, was whiter and graver than that of Luke Mackintosh. 

“Do you see that, sir?” asked Luke. 

“See what?” cried Tod, turning with eager sharpness. He thought 
it was some trace of Hugh. 

“ That there ghost’s light, master. It’s a showing of itself to-night.” 

Angry, perplexed, nearly out of his mind with remorse and fear, Tod 
gave Luke a word of a sort, ordering him to be silent for an idiot, and 
put the lantern down. He then saw the moving light, and let his eyes 
rest on it in momentary curiosity. 

“It’s the ghost’s light, sir,” repeated Luke—for the man seemed as if 
he and all other interests were lost in that. 

“The deuce take the ghost’s light, and you with it,” said Tod pas- 
sionately. ‘“Isthis a time to be staring at ghosts’ lights? Get you 
into Timberdale, Mackintosh, and see whether the police have got news 
of the child.” 

‘“‘ Master, I’d not go through the ravine to-night,” was Luke’s answer. 
“ No, not though I knowed I was to be killed at to-morrow’s dawn for 
disobeying of the order.” 

“Man, what are you afraid of ?” 

“ Of that,” said Luke, nodding at the light. “But I don’t like the 
ravine in the night at no time.” 

“‘Why that’s nothing but a will-o’-the-wisp,” returned Tod, conde- 
scending to reason with him. 

Luke shook his head.. There was the light; and neither his faith in 
it nor fear could be shaken. Tod had his arms on the fence now, and 
was staring at the light as fixedly as Luke had done. 

“ Johnny.” 

“ What?” 

“That light is carried by some one. It’s being lifted about.” 

‘*‘ How could anybody carry it here? He'd pitch head over heels 
down the ravine. No fellow could get to the place, Tod, let alone keep 
his footing. It’s where the bushes are thickest.” 

Tod caught up the lantern. As its light flashed on his face, I could 
see it working with new eagerness. He was taking up the notion that 
Hugh might have fallen on that very spot, and that somebody was 
waving a light to attract attention. As to ghosts, Tod would have met 
an army of them without the smallest fear. : 
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He went back down the ravine, and we heard him go crashing through 
the underwood. Luke never spoke a word. All on a sudden, long 
before Tod could get to it, the light disappeared. We waited and 
watched, but it did not come again. 

“Tt have been like that always, Master Johnny,” whispered Luke, 
taking his arms off the fence. ‘Folks may look at will at that there 
light, but as soon as they goes off, a trying to get to see what it is, it 
takes itself away. It won’t be seen no more to-night, sir.” 

He turned off across the meadow for the high road, to go and do 
Tod’s bidding at Timberdale, walking at a sharp pace. Any amount 
of exertion would have been welcome to Mackintosh, as an alternative 
to passing through the ravine. 

If you read the paper called “Crabb Ravine” last month, you will 
remember that little Hugh got lost, and that there were special fears 
attending it. The man, Alfred Arne, who had been haunting the place 
for a fortnight, in the hope of getting money from the Squire, had con- 
trived to impress Mrs. Todhetley with a certain vague fear that he might 
carry off Hugh if the funds were not supplied to him. Tod made 
private mockery of it to me, thinking she must be three parts a fool 
for dreaming of suchathing. “I should like to give Madam a fright,” 
he said one day—meaning that he’d like to hide Hugh. But I never 
supposed he would really do it. And it was hours and hours after 
Hugh disappeared before Tod avowed to me the part he had taken in 
the loss. How much and how little that was shall be told now: and, to 
make matters clear, we had better begin with the morning—Friday. 

After breakfast I was shut up with my books, paying no attention to 
anything that might be going on, inside the house or out of it. Old 
Frost gave us a woeful lot to do in the holidays. The children’s voices, 
playing at the swing, came wafting in through the open window; but 
they died away to quietness as the morning went on. About twelve 
o’clock Mrs. Todhetley looked in. 

“ Are the children here, Johnny ?” 

She saw they were not, and went away without waiting for an an- 
swer. Lena ran up the passage, and I heard her say papa had taken 
Hugh out inthe pony-gig. The interruption made an excuse for putting 
up the books for the day, and I went out. 

Of all young ragamuffins, the worst came running after me as I went 
through the fold-yard gate. Master Hugh! Whether he had been in 
the green pond again or over the house-roof, he was in a state to behold ; 
his blue eyes not to be seen for mud, his straw-hat bent, his brown 
holland blouse all tatters and slime, and the pretty fair curls that Hannah 
was proud of and wasted her time over, a regular mass of tangle. 

“Take me with you, Johnny !” 

“T should think I would, like that! What have you been doing with 
yourself?” 
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“Playing with the puppy. We fell down in the mud amid the ducks. 
Joe says I am to stop in the yellow barn and hide myself. _‘I’m afraid 
to go in-doors.” 

“You'll catch it, and no mistake. Come, be off back.” 

But he’d not go back, and kept running by my side under the high 
hedge. When we came to the gate at the end of the field, I stood and 
ordered him to go. He began to cry a little. 

“ Now, Hugh, you know you can’t go with me in that plight. Walk 
yourself straight off to Hannah and get her to change the things before 
your mamma sees you. There: you may have the biscuit: I don’t much 
care for it.” 

It was a big captain’s biscuit that I’d caught up in going through the 
dlining-room. He took that readily enough, the young cormorant, but 
he’d not stir any the more for it: and I might have had the small object 
‘with me till now, but for the appearance of the Squire’s gig in the lane. 
‘The moment Hugh caught sight of his papa, he turned tail and scuttered 
away like a young wild animal. Remembering Mrs. Todhetley’s foolish 
fear, I mounted the gate and watched him turn safely in at the other. 

“What are you looking at, Johnny?” asked the Squire, as he drove 
leisurely up. 

“ At Hugh, sir. I’ve sent him in-doors.” 

“I’m going over to Massock’s, Johnny, about the bricks for that 
cottage. You can get up, if you like to come with me.” 

I got up at once, and we drove to South Crabb, to Massock’s place. 
He was not to be seen; his people thought he had gone out for the 
day. Upon that, the Squire went on to see old Cartwright, and they 
made us stop there and put up the pony. When we got home it was 
past dinner-time. Mrs. Todhetley came running out. 

“Couldn’t get here before: Cartwrights kept us,” called out the 
Squire. ‘“‘ We are going to catch it, Johnny,” he whispered tome, with 
a laugh: “we've let the dinner spoil.” 

But it was not the dinner. ‘“ Where’s Hugh?” asked Mrs. Todhetley. 

“T’venot seen Hugh,” said the Squire, flinging the reins to Luke 
Mackintosh, who had come up. Luke did all kinds of odd jobs about 
‘the place, and sometimes helped the groom. 

“But you took Hugh out with you,” she said. 

“ Not I,” answered the Squire. 

Mrs. Todhetley’s face turned white. She looked from one to another 
of us in a helpless kind of manner. ‘ Lena said you did,” she returned, 
and-her voice seemed to fear its own sound. The Squire, talking with 
Mackintosh about the pony, noticed nothing particular. 

“Lena did? Oh, ay, I remember. I let Hugh get up at the door 
and drove him round to the fold-yard gate. I dropped him there.” 

He went in as he spoke: Mrs. Todhetley seemed undecided whether 
to follow him:, Tod had his back against the door-post listening. 
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‘What are you alarmed at?” he asked her, not even attempting to 
suppress his mocking tone. 

“Oh, Johnny !” she said, “have you not seen him?” 

“Ves ; and a fine pickle he was in,” I answered, telling about it. 
“‘T daresay Hannah has put him to bed for punishment.” 

“‘ But Hannah has not,” said Mrs. Todhetley. ‘She came down at 
four o’clock to inquire if he had not come in.” 

However, thinking that it might possibly turn out to be so, she ran in to 
ascertain. Tod puthis hand on my shoulder, and walked me further off. 

“Johnny, did Hugh really not go with you?” 

“Why of course he did not. Should I deny it if he did?” 

‘Where the dickens can the young idiot have got to?” mused Tod. 
“ Jeffries vowed he saw him go off with you down the field, Johnny.” 

“But I sent him back. I watched him in at the fold-yard gate. You 
don’t suppose I could take him further in that pickle.” 

Tod laughed a little at the remembrance. Mrs. Todhetley returned, 
saying Hugh was not to be found anywhere. She looked fit to die. 
Tod was inwardly enjoying her fright beyond everything : it was better 
than a play to him. His particularly easy aspect struck her. 

“Oh! Joseph,” she implored, “if you know where he is, pray tell 
me.” 

“ How should I know?” returned Tod. “I protest, on my honour, 
I have not set eyes on him since before luncheon to-day.” 

“Do you know where he is, Tod?” I asked him, as she turned in- 
doors. 

“No; but I can guess. He’s not far off. And I really did think he 
was with you, Johnny. I suppose I must go and bring him in, now; 
but I’d give every individual thing my pockets contain if Madam had 
had a few hours’ fright of it, instead of a few minutes.” 

The dinner-bell was ringing, but Tod went off in an opposite direc- 
tion. And I must explain here what he knew of it, though he did not 
tell me then. Walking through the fold-yard that morning, he had 
come upon Master Hugh, just emerging from the bed of green mud, 
crying his eyes out, and a sight to look upon. Hannah had promised 
Hugh that the next time he got into this state of grief, she would 
carry him to the Squire. Hugh knew she'd be sure to keep her word. 
and that the upshot would probably be a whipping. Tod, after grati- 
fying his eyes with the choice spectacle, and listening to the fears of 
the apprehended whipping, calmly assured the young gentleman that 
he was ‘in for it,” at which Hugh only howled the more. Allina 
moment it occurred to Tod to make use of this opportunity to frighten 
Mrs. Todhetley. He took Hugh off to the yellow barn, and told him 
that if he’d hide himself there until the evening, he’d not only get him 
off his whipping, but give him all sorts of good things besides. Hugh 
was willing to promise, but said he wanted his dinner, upon which Tod 
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went and brought him a heap of bread and butter, telling Molly, who 
cut it, that it was for himself. Tod left him devouring it in the dark 
corner behind the waggon, particularly impressing upon him the fact 
that he was to keep close and make no sign if his mamma, or Hannah, 
or anybody else, came to look for him. One of the men, Jefiries, 
was at work in the yellow barn, and Tod, so to say, took him into 
confidence, ordering him to know nothing if Master Hugh were inquired 
for. As Hannah and Jeffries were at daggers drawn, and the man 
supposed this hiding was to spite her, he entered into it with interest. 

There were two barns at Crabb Cot. One, some way down the road 
in front of the house, was the store barn, and you’ve heard of it before 
in connection with something seen by Maria Lease. The other was 
right at the back of the fold-yard; we had got to call it the yellow 
barn, by way of distinction, its outside walls being painted yellow. 
And it was in this last that Tod left Hugh, all safe and secure, as he 
thought, until told he might come out again. 

But now, when Tod went into the dining-room to luncheon at half- 
past twelve—we country people breakfast early—at which meal he 
expected the hue and cry after Hugh to set in, for it was the children’s 
dinner, he found there was a hitch in the programme. Mrs. Todhetley 
appeared perfectly easy on the score of Hugh’s absence, and presently 
casually mentioned that he had gone out with his papa in the pony- 
gig. Tod’s lips parted to say that Hugh was not in the pony-gig, but 
in a state of pickle instead. Prudence caused him to close them again. 
Hannah, standing behind Lena’s high chair, openly gave thanks that 
the child was got rid of fora bit, and said he was “getting a’most 
beyond her.” Tod bit his lips with vexation: the gilt was taken off 
the ginger-bread. He went to the barn again presently, and then 
found that Hugh had left it. Jeffries said he saw him going towards 
the lane with Master Ludlow, and supposed that the little lad had taken 
the opportunity to slip out of the barn when he (Jeffries) went to 
dinner, at twelve o’clock. And thus the whole afternoon had gone 
peaceably and unsuspiciously on; Mrs. Todhetley and Hannah sup- 
posing Hugh was with the Squire, Tod, that he must be somewhere 
with me. 

And when we both appeared at home without him, Tod took it for 
granted that Hugh had gone back to his hiding-place in the barn, and 
a qualm of conscience shot through him for leaving the lad there so 
many hours unlooked after. He rushed off to it at once, while the 
dinner-bell was ringing. But when he got there, Jeffries declared 
Hugh had not been back to it at all. Tod, in his hot way, retorted 
on Jeffries that he was a fool for saying so ; but the man persisted that 
he could not be mistaken, as he had never been away from the barn 
since coming back from dinner. 

And then arose the commotion. Tod came back with a stern face, 
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almost as anxious as Mrs. Todhetley. Hugh had not been seen, so far 
as could be ascertained, since I watched him in at the fold-yard gate 
soon after twelve. That was nearly seven hours ago. Tod felt him- 
self responsible for the loss, and sent the men to look about. But the 
worst he thought then was, that the boy, whose fears of showing him- 
self in his state of dilapidation Tod himself had mischievously augmented, 
had laid down somewhere or other and dropped asleep. 

It had gone on, and on, and on, until night, and then had occurred 
that explanation between Tod and his step-mother told of in the 
other paper. Tod was all impulse, and pride, and heat, and passion ; 
but his heart was made of sterling gold, just like the Squire’s. Hold- 
ing himself aloof from her in haughty condemnation, in the matter of 
the mysterious stranger, and to find that the stranger was a man called 
Alfred Arne, Azs relative, and that Mrs. Todhetley had been gene- 
rously taking the trouble upon herself for the sake of sparing him and 
his father pain, completely turned Tod and his pride over. 

He was growing desperately frightened now. The moon-lighted 
night had become dark, as I’ve already said, and the men could not 
pursue their search to much effect. Tod did not cease his. He gota 
lantern and went rushing about as if he were crazy. You saw him 
come up with it from the ravine, and now he had gone back on a wild- 
goose chase after the ghost’s light. Where was Hugh? Where could 
he be? It was not likely Alfred Arne had taken him, because he had 
that afternoon got from Mrs. Todhetley the fifty pounds he worried for, 
and she thought he had gone finally off with it. It stood to reason 
that the child would be an encumbrance. On the other hand, Tod’s 
theory, that Hugh had dropped asleep somewhere, seemed, as the 
hours went on, less and less likely to hold water, for he’d have woke 
up and come home long ago. As to the ravine, in spite of Tod’s 
suspicions that he might be there, I was sure the little fellow would not 
have ventured into it. 

I stood on, in the dark night, waiting for Tod to come back again. 
it felt awfully desolate now Luke Mackintosh had gone. The ghost’s 
light did not show again. I rather wished it would, for company. He 
came up at last—Tod, not the ghost. I had heard him shouting, and 
nothing answered but the echoes. A piece of his coat was torn, and 
some brambles were sticking to him, and the lantern was broken; 
what dangerous places he had pushed himself into could never be told. 

“IT wonder you’ve come out with whole limbs, Tod.” 

“ Hold your peace, Johnny,” was all the retort I got; and his voice 
rose nearly to a shriek with its desperate sorrow. 

Morning came, but no news with it. With daylight, the fields, and all 
other seemingly possible places, were searched. Tom Coney went 
knocking at every house in North and South Crabb, and burst into 
cottages, and turned over, so to say, all the dwellings in that savoury 
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locality, Crabb Lane; but there was no Hugh. It appeared nearly 
certain that he had gone with Alfred Arne, and Tod and I set out in 
search of the man. 

We had not far to go. Mrs. Todhetley’s fears went ranging abroad 
to London, or Liverpool, or the Coral Islands beyond the sea, of which 
Arne had talked to Hugh: but Arne was found at Timberdale. In an 
obscure lodging in the outskirts of the place, whose landlord, a man 
named Cookum, was a bad character, and very shy of the police, Arne 
was found. We might have searched for him to the month’s end, but 
for Luke Mackintosh. When Luke arrived at Timberdale in the middle 
of the night, ordered thither by Tod to make inquiries at the police 
station, he saw a tipsy man slink into Cookum’s house, and recognised 
him for the one who had recently been exciting speculation at home. 
Luke happened to mention this to Tod, not connecting Hugh with it at 
all, simply as a bit of gossip: of course it was not known who Arne 
was, or his name, or what he had been waiting for. 

It took us a fight to get in. Cookum came leaping down the crazy 
stairs, and put himself in our way in the passage, swearing we should not 
goon. Tod lifted his strong hand. 

**T mean to go on, Cookum,” he said, in a slow quiet voice that had 
determination in every tone of it. “1 have come to see a man named 
Ame. I don’t want to do him any ill, or you either; but, see him, I 
will. If you do not move out of my way, I’ll knock you down.” 

Cookum stood his ground. He was short, slight, and sickly, with 
a puffy face and red hair : a very reed beside Tod. 

“‘ There ain’t no manhere of that name. There ain’t no man here at all.” 

“Very well. Then you can’t object to letting me see that there is not.” 

“T swear thai you shan’t see, master. There.” 

Tod flung him aside. Cookum, something like an eel, slipped under 
Tod’s arm, and was in front of him again. 

“T don’t care to damage you, Cookum, as you must see I could do, 
and force my way in over your disabled body ; you look too weak for 
it. But I'll either go in so, or the police shall clear an entrance for me.” 

The mention of the police scared the man: I sawit in his face. Tod 
kept pushing on and the man backing, just a little. 

“T won't have no police here. What is it you want?” 

“‘T have told you once. A man named Arne.” 

“TI swear, then, that I never. knowed a man o’ that name; let alone 
having one in my place.” 

And he spoke with such passionate fervour that it struck me Arne 
did not go by his own name, which was more than probable. They 
were past the stairs now, and Cookum did not seem to care to guard 
them. The nasty passage, long and narrow, its wet walls nearly touch- 
ing one’s arms on either side, had a door at the end. Tod thought 
that must be the fortress. 
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“You are a great fool, Cookum. I’ve told you that I mean no harm 
to you or to anybody in the place; so, to make this fuss is needless. 
You may have a band of felons concealed here, or a cart-load of stolen 
goods ; they are all safe forme. But if you force me to bring in the 
police it might be a different matter.” 

Perhaps the argument told on the man ; perhaps the tone of reason 
it was spoken in ; but he certainly seemed to hesitate. 

“You can’t prove that to me, master : not that there’s felons or things 
in here. Show me that you don’t mean harm, and you shall go on.” 

“‘Have you got a stolen child here?” 

Cookum’s mouth opened with genuine surprise. ‘ A stolen child!” 

‘We have lost a little boy. I have reason to think that a man who 
was seen to enter this passage in the middle of the night knows some- 
thing of him, and I have come to ask and see. Now you know all. 
Let me go on. 

The relief on the man’s face was great. ‘‘ Honour bright, master?” 

“Don’t stand quibbling, man,” roared Tod, passionately. “ Yes!” 

“T’ve got but one man in all the place. He have got no boy with 
him, he haven't.” 

“But he may know something of one. What’s his name?” 

“ All the name he’ve give to me is Jack.” 

“T dare say it’s the same. Come! you are wasting time.” 

But Cookum, doubtful still, never moved. ‘They were close to the 
door now, and he had his back against it. Tod turned his head. 

“Go for the two policemen, Johnny. They are both in readiness, 
- Cookum. I said I might need them.” 

Before I could get out, Cookum shrieked out to me wof to go, like 
one in mortal'fear. He took alatch-key from his pocket and put it into 
the latch of the door, which had no other fastening outside, not even a 
handle. ‘You can open it yourself,” said he to Tod, and slipped 
away. 

It might have been a kind of kitchen but that it looked so like a den, 
with nothing to light it but that dirty sky-light atop. The floor was of 
red brick ; a tea-kettle boiled on the fire ; there was a smell of coffee. 
Alfred Arne stood on the defensive against the opposite wall, a life- 
preserver in his hand, and his thin hair on end with fright. 

“‘T am here on a peaceable errand, if you will allow it to be so,” said 
Tod, shutting us in. “Is your name Ame?” 

Arne dropped the life-preserver into the breast-pocket of his coat, and 
came forward with something of a gentleman’s courtesy. 

“Yes, my name is Arne, Joseph Todhetley. And your mother—as 
I make no doubt you know—was a very near relative of mine. If you 
damage me, you. will bring her name unpleasantly before the public, 
as well as your own and your father’s.” 

That he thought our errand was to demand back the fifty pounds, 
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there could be no question : perhaps to hand him into custody if he re- 
fused to give it up. 

“T have not come to damage you in any way,” said Tod in answer, 
“‘ Where’s Hugh ?” 

Arne looked as surprised as the other man had. ‘“ Hugh!” 

“Yes, Hugh : my little brother. Where is he?” 

“ How can I tell?” 

Tod glanced round the place; there was not any nook or corner 
capable of affording concealment. Arne gazed at him. He stood on 
that side the dirty deal table, we on this. 

“We have lost Hugh since mid-day yesterday. Do you know any- 
thing of him?” 

‘Certainly ot,” was the emphatic answer, and I at least saw that it 
was a true one. “Is it to ask that, that you have come here?” 

“For that, and nothing else. We have been up all night searching 
for him.” 

“*But why do you come after him here? I am not likely to know 
where he is.” 

“T think you are likely.” 

“cc Why ? ” 

“You have been talking to the boy about conveying him off with 
you to see coral islands. You hinted, I believe, to Mrs. Todhetley that 
you might really take him, if your demands were not complied with.” 

Arne slightly laughed. ‘‘I talked to the boy about the coral islands 
because it pleased him. As to Mrs. Todhetley, if she has the sense of 
three geese, she must have known I meant nothing. Take off a child 
with me! Why, if he were made a present to me, I should only drop 
him at his own door at Crabb Cot, as they drop the foundlings at the 
gate of the Maison Dieu in Paris. Joseph Todhetley, I cou/d not be en- 
cumbered with a child: the life of concealment I have to lead would 
debar it.” 

I think Tod saw he wasin earnest. But he stood in indecision : this 
dashed out his great hope. 

“‘T should have been away from here last night, but that I-got a drop 
too much and must wait till dark again,” resumed Arne. ‘“ The last 
time I saw Hugh was on Thutsday afternoon. He was in the meadow 
with you.” 

“*T did not see you,” remarked Tod. 

“ T saw you, though. And that is the last time I saw him. Don’t 
you believe me? You may. I like the little boy, and would find 
him for you if I could, rather than help to lose him. I’d say take my 
honour upon this, Joseph Todhetley, only you might retort upon me 
that it has not been worth anything this many a year.” 

“ And with justice,” said Tod boldly. 
“True. The world has been against me and I against the world. 
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But it has not come yet to the stealing of children. With the loan of 
the money now safe in my pocket, I shall make a fresh start in life. A 
precious long time your step-mother kept me waiting for it.” 

“She did her best. You ought not to have applied to her at all.” 

“T know that: it should have been to the other side of the house. 
She prevented me: wanting, she said, to spare you and your father.” 

“The knowledge of the disgrace. Yes.” 

“ There’s no need to go to hard names, Joseph Todhetley. What I 
am, Iam: but you’ve not got much cause to grumble, for I don’t trouble 
you often. As many thousand miles away as the seas can put between 
me and England, I’m going now: and it’s nearly as many chances to 
one against your ever seeing me again.” 

Tod turned to depart: the intensely haughty look his face wore at odd 
moments, had been upon it throughout the interview. Had he been a 
woman he might have stood with his skirts picked up, as if to save them 
contamination from some kind of reptile. He stayed for a final word. 

“ Then I may take your answer in good faith—that you know nothing 
of Hugh?” 

“‘ Take it, or not, as you please. If I knew that I was going to stand 
next minute in the presence of Heaven, I could not give it more truth- 
fully. For the child’s own sake, I hope he will be found. Why don’t 
you ask the man who owns the rooms ?—he can tell you I have had no 
boy here. If you choose to watch me away to-night, do so; you'll see 
I goalone. A child with me! I might about as well give myself up to 
the law at once, for I shouldn’t long remain out of its clutches, Joseph 
Todhetley.” 

We went out, and Arne shut the door behind us. At the foot of the 
stairs stood Cookum. 

“‘ Have you found he was what you wanted, sir?” 

“ No,” answered Tod, not vouchsafing to explain. ‘“ Another time 
when I say I do not wish to harm you, perhaps you'll take my word.” 

Mrs. Todhetley was standing under the mulberry tree when we got 
back, pale and anxious. She came across the grass. 

“ Any news?” cried Tod. As ifthe sight of her was not enough, 
that he need have asked ! 

“No, no, Joseph. Did you see him?” 

“Ves, he had not left. He knows nothing of Hugh.” 

“‘T had no hope that he did,” moaned poor Mrs. Todhetley. “ All 
he wanted was the money.” 

We turned into the dining-parlour by the glass doors, and the room 
seemed to strike out a chill of gloom. On the wall near the window, 
there was a chalk drawing of Hugh in colours, hung up by a bit of 
common string. It was only a rough sketch that Jane Coney had 
done half in sport ; but it was like him, especially the blue eyes and the 
pretty light hair. 
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““Where’s my father ?” asked Tod. 

“Gone riding over to the brick-fields again,” she answered: “he 
cannot get it out of his mind that Hugh must be there. Joseph, as Mr. 
Arne has nothing to do with the loss, we can still spare your father the 
knowledge that he has been here. Spare it, I mean, for good.” 

“Yes. Thank you.” 

Hugh was uncommonly fond of old Massock’s brick-fields ; he would 
go there on any occasion that offered, had once or twice strayed there 
a truant; sending Hannah, for the time being, into a state of mortal 
fright.. The Squire’s opinion now was that Hugh must have decamped 
there sometime in the course of the Friday afternoon, perhaps followed 
the gig; and was staying there, afraid to come home. 

“He might have hung on to the tail of the gig itself, and me and 
Johnny never have seen him, the ’cute Turk,” argued the Squire. 

Which I knew was just as likely as that he had, unseen, hung on to 
the moon. In the state he had brought his clothes to, he’d not have 
gone to the brick-fields at all. The Squire did not seem so uneasy as 
he might have been. Hugh would be sure to turn up, he said, and 
should get the soundest whipping the young rascal ever had. 

But he came riding back from the brick-fields as before—without him. 
Tod, awfully impatient, met him in the road by the front barn. The 
Squire got off his horse there, for Luke Mackintosh was at hand to 
take it. 

“Father, I cannot think of any other place he can have got to: we 
have searched all. Can you?” 

“Not I, Joe. Don’t be down-hearted. He'llturn up; he'll turn up. 
Halloa!” broke off the Squire as an idea struck him, has this barn 
been searched ?” 

“ He can’t be there, sir; it’s just a moral impossibility that he could 
be,” spoke up Mackintosh. “The place were empty, which I can be 
upon my oath, when I locked it up yesterday afternoon, after getiing 
some corn out; and the key have never been out o’ my trousers’ 
pocket since. Mr. Joseph, he were inside with me and knows it.” 

Tod nodded, and the Squire walked away with him. As there was 
no other accessible entrance to the front barn, and the windows were 
ever so many yards from the ground, they felt that it must be, as the 
man said, a “‘ moral impossibility.” 

The day went on, and the miserable hours went on, and there came 
no trace of the child. The ravine was again searched thoroughly: that 
is, as thoroughly as its over-grown state permitted. Which was like waste 
of time ; for Hugh would not have hidden himself in it, and if he had 
fallen over the fence he’d have been found before from the traces that 
must have been .left inthe bushes. Thesearchers would come in, one 
after another, now a farm-servant, now one of the police, bringing no 
news, save of defeat, but hoping somebody else had brought it. 
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Every time that Tod looked at the poor mild face of Mrs. Todhetley, 
always meek and patient, striving ever to hide the anguish that each 
fresh disappointment brought, I know he felt fit to hang himself. It was 
getting dusk when Maria Lease came up with a piece of straw hat that 
she had found in the withy walk. But both Mrs, Todhetley and Hannah, 
upon looking at it, decided that the straw was of finer grain than Hugh’s. 

That day they dragged the pond, but there was nothing found in it. 
We could get no traces anywhere. Nobody had seen him, nobody 
heard of him. From the moment when I had watched him into the 
fold-yard gate, it seemed that he had altogether vanished from above- 
ground. Since then the scent of him was missing. It was very strange : 
just as though the boy had been spirited away. . 

Sunday morning rose. As lovely a Sunday as ever this world saw, 
but all sad for us. ‘Tod had flung himself back in the Pater’s easy-chair, 
pretty nigh done over. ‘Two nights, and he had not been to bed. In 
spite of his faith in Alfred Arne’s denial, he had chosen to watch him 
away in the night from Timberdale; and he saw:the man steal off in 
the darkness on foot and alone. The incessant hunting about was 
bringing its reaction on Tod, and the fatigue of body and mind began 
to show itself. But as to giving in, he’d never do that, and would be 
as likely as not to walk and worry himself into a fever. 

The day was warm and beautiful ; the glass doors of the room stood 
open to the sweet summer ait. Light fleecy clouds floated over the blue 
sky, the sun shone on the green grass of the lawn and sparkled amid 
the leaves of the great mulberry tree. Butterflies flitted past in pairs 
chasing each other, bees sent forth their hum as they sipped the honey- 
dew from the flowers; the birds sang their love-songs on the boughs: 
all seemed happinesss outside, as if to mock our care within. 

Tod lay back with his eyes closed : I sat on the arm of the old red sofa. 
The bells of North Crabb church rang out for morning service. It was 
rather a cracky old peal, but on great occasions the ringers assembled 
and did their best. The Bishop of Worcester was coming to-day to 
preach a charity sermon: and North Crabb never had anything greater 
than that. Tod opened his eyes and listened in silence. 

“Tod, do you know what it puts me in mind of ?” 

“Don’t bother. It’s because of the bishop, I suppose.” 

‘‘T don’t mean the bells. It’s like the old fable, told of in ‘ The Mis- 
tletoe Bough,’ enacted in real life. If there were any deep chest about 
the premises , 

“‘ Hold your peace, Johnny !—unless you want to drive me mad. If 
we come upon the child like ¢#a/, Pl—TI'll if 

I think he was going to say shoot himself, or something of that, for 
he was given to random speech when put to it. But at that moment 
Lena ran in dressed for church, in her white frock and straw hat with 
blue ribbons. She threw her hands on Tod’s knee and burst out crying. 
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*¢ Joe, I don’t want to go to church ; I want Hugh.” 

Quite a spasm of pain shot across his face, but he was very tender 
with her. ‘In all my life I had never seen Tod so gentle as he had been 
at moments during the last two days. 

“Don’t cry, pretty one,” he said, pushing the fair curls from her face. 
“Go to church like a good little girl: perhaps we shall have found him 
by the time you come home.” 

“‘ Hannah says he’s lying dead somewhere.” 

“‘Hannah’s nothing but a wicked woman,” savagely answered Tod. 
“ Don’t you mind her.” 

But Lena would not be pacified, and kept on sobbing and crying, 
“I want Hugh; I want Hugh.” 

Mrs. Todhetley, who had come in then, drew her away and sat down 
with the child on her knee, talking to her in a low, soothing tone. 

“Lena, dear, you know I wish you to go with Hannah to church this 
morning. And you will put papa’s money into the plate. See: it is a 
golden sovereign. Hannah must carry it, and you shall put it in.” 

“Oh, mamma! will Hugh never come home again? Will he die?” 

“Hush, Lena,” she said, as Tod bit his lip and gave his hair a 
dash backwards. “Shall I tell you something that sounds like a 
pretty story ?” 

Lena was always ready for a story, pretty or ugly, and her blue eyes 
were lifted to her mother’s brightly through the tears. At that mo- 
ment she looked wonderfully like the portrait on the wall. 

‘Just now, dear, I was in my room up-stairs, feeling very very un- 
happy; I’m not sure but I was sobbing nearly as loud as you. ‘He 
will never come back,’ I said to myself; ‘he is lost to us for ever.’ At 
that moment those sweet bells broke out, calling people to Heaven’s 
service, and I don’t know why, Lena, but they seemed to whisper a 
great comfort tome. ‘They seemed to say that God was over us all, 
and saw our trouble and would heal it in His good time.” 

Lena stared a little, digesting what she could of the words. The tears 
were nowhere. 

“‘ Will He send Hugh back?” 

“T can’t tell, darling. He can take care of Hugh, and bless him, and 
keep him, wherever he may be, and I know He wild, If He should 

have taken him to Heaven above the blue sky—oh then, Hugh must 
be very happy. He will be with the angels. He will see Jesus face to face ; 
and you know how / loved little children. The bells seemed to say 
all this to me as I listened to them, Lena.” 

Lena went off contented: we saw her skipping along by Hannah's 
side, who had got on a new purple gown and staring red and green 
trimmings to her bonnet. Children are as changeable as a chameleon, 
sobbing one minute, laughing the next. Tod was standing now with 
his back to the window, and Mrs. Todhetley sat by the table, her long 
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thin fingers supporting her cheek ; very meek, very, very patient. Tod 
was thinking so as he glanced at her. 

“* How you must hate me for this,” he said. 

“Oh, Joseph! Hate you?” 

“The thing is all my fault. A great deal has been my fault for along 
while ; all the unpleasantness and the misunderstanding.” 

She got up and took his hand timidly, as if she feared he might think 
it too great a liberty. ‘If you can only undérstand me for the future, 
Joseph; understand how I wish and try to make things pleasant to 
you, I shall be fully repaid: to you most especially in all the house, 
after your father. I have ever striven and prayed for it.” 

He answered nothing for the moment; his face was working a little, 
and he gave her fingers a grip that must have caused pain. 

“If the worst comes of this, and Hugh never is amidst us again, I 
will go over the seas in the wake of the villain Arne,” he said im a low, 
firm tone, “and spare you the sight of me.” 

The tears began to trickle down her face. “Joseph, my dear—if you 
will let me call you so—this shall draw us near to each other, as we 
never might have been drawn without it. You shall not hear a word of 
reproach from me; or any word but love ; there shall never be a thought 
of reproach in my heart. I have had a great deal of sorrow in my 
life, Joseph, and have learnt patiently to bear, leaving all things to 
Heaven.” 

“‘ And if Hugh is dead?” 

‘“‘ What I said to LenaI meant,” she softly whispered. ‘‘ If God has 
taken him he is with the angels, far happier than he could be in this 
world of care, though his lot were of the brightest.” 

The soft tears were running down her cheeks in streams, and she 
went out of the room. Tod stood still as a stone. 

“She is made of gold,” I whispered. 

“No, Johnny. Of something better.” 

The sound of the bells died away. None of us went to church; in 
the present excitement it would have been a farce. The Squire had 
gone riding about the roads, sending his groom the opposite way. He 
telegraphed to the police at Worcester, saying in the message, that these 
country officers were no better than dummies ; and openly lamented at 
home that it had not happened at Dyke Manor within the range of old 
Jones the constable. 

Tod disappeared with the last sound of the bells. Just as the Pater’s 
head was full of the brick-fields, his was of the ravine; that he had 
gone off to beat it again I was sure. Ina trouble like this you want 
incessantly to be up and doing. Lena and Hannah came back from 
church, the child-calling out for Hugh: she wanted to tell him about 
the gentleman who had preached in big white sleeves. 

Two o'clock was the Sunday dinner-hour. Tod came in when it was 
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striking. He looked dead-beat as he sat down to carve in his father’s 
place. The sirloin of, beef was as good as usual, but only Lena seemed 
to think so. The little gobbler ate two servings, and a heap of rasp- 
berry pie and cream. 

How it happened, I don’t know. I was just as anxious as any of them, 
and yet, in sitting under the mulberry tree, I fell fast asleep, never 
waking till five. Mrs. Todhetley, always finding excuses for us, said it 
was the worry and want of proper rest. She was sitting close to the 
window, her head leaning against it. The Squire had not come home. 
Tod was somewhere about, she did not know where. 

I found him in the yard. Luke Mackintosh was harnessing the pony 
to the gig, Tod helping him ina state of excitement. Some man had 
come in with a tale that a tribe of gipsies was discovered, encamped 
beyond the brick-fields, who seemed to have been there for a week 
past. Tod jumped to the conclusion that Hugh was concealed with 
them, and was about to go off in search. 

“Will you come with me, Johnny? Luke must remain in case the 
Squire rides in.” 

“ Of course I will. I'll run and tell Mrs. Todhetley.” 

“Stay where you are, you stupid muff. To excite her hopes, in the 
uncertainty, would be cruel. Get up.” 

Tod need not have talked about excited hopes. He was just three 
parts mad. Fancy his great strong hands shaking as he took the reins ! 
The pony dashed off in a fright with the cut he gave it, and brought us 
cleverly against the post of the gate, breaking near the shaft. Over that 
but for the delay, Tod would have been cool as an orange. 

“The phaeton now, single horse,” he called out to Mackintosh. 

‘Yes, sir. Bob, or Blister?” 

Tod stamped his foot in a passion. “ As if it signified! Blister ; he 
is the more fiery of the two.” 

“T must get the harness,” said Mackintosh. “It is in the front 
barn.” 

Mackintosh went round on the run to gain the front barn ; the har- 
ness, least used, was kept there, hung on the walls. Tod unharnessed 
the pony, left me to lead him to the stable, and went after the man. In 
his state of impatience and his good strength, he could have done the 
work of ten. He met Mackintosh coming out of the barn, without 
the harness, but with a white face. Since he saw the ghost’s light on 
Friday night the man had been scared at shadows. 

“ There’s sum’at in there, master,” said he, his teeth chattering. 

“What?” roared Tod, in desperate anger. 

‘There zs, master. It’s like a faint tapping.” 

Tod dashed in, controlling his hands, lest they might take French 
leave and strike Luke for a coward. He was seeking the proper set of 
harness, when a knocking, faint and irregular, smote his ear, Tod 
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turned to look, and thought it came from the staircase door. He went 
forward and opened it. 

Lying at the foot of the stairs was Hugh. Hugh! Low and weak 
and faint, there he lay, his blue eyes only half opened, and his pretty 
curls mingling with the dust. 

‘‘Hugh! Is it you, my darling ?” 

Tod’s gasp was like a great cry. Hugh put up his little feeble hand, 
and a smile parted his lips. 

“Yes, it’s me, Joe.” 

The riddle is easily solved. When sent back by me, Hugh saw Han- 
nah in the fold-yard ; who was, in point of fact, looking after him. In 
his fear, he stole round to hide in the shrubbery, and thence got to 
the front of the house, and ran away down the road. Seeing the front 
barn door open, for it was when Luke Mackintosh was getting the corn, 
Hugh slipped in and hid behind the door. Luke went out with the first 
lot of corn, and the senseless child, hearing Tod’s voice outside, got 
into the place leading to the stairs, and shut the door. Luke, talking to 
Tod, who had stepped inside the barn, saw the door was shut and 
slipped the big outside bolt, wever remembering that it was not he who had 
shut it, Poor little Hugh, when their voices had died away, ran up 
Stairs to get to the upper granary, and found its door fastened. And 
there the child was, shut up beyond reach of call and hearing. The 
skylight in the roof, miles, as it seemed, above him, had its ventilator 
open. He had called and called; but his voice must have been lost 
amidst the space of the barn. It was too weak to disturb a rat now. 

Tod took him up in his arms, tenderly as if he had been a new-born 
baby, that he was hushing to the rest of death. 

“Were you frightened, child ?” 

“I was till I heard the church-bells,” whispered Hugh. “I don’t 
know how long it was—oh, a great while,—and I had eat the biscuit 
Johnny gave me and been asleep. I was not frightened then, Joe, I 
thought they’d come to me when church was over.” 

I met the procession. What the dirty object might be in Tod’s arms 
was quite a mystery at first. Tod’s eyes were dropping tears upon it, 
and his breath was coming in great sobs. Luke brought up the rear a 
few yards behind, looking as if he’d never find his senses again. 

“Oh Tod! will he get over it?” 

“Yes, Please God.” 

“Ts he injured ?” 

“No, no. Get out of my way, Johnny. Go to the mother now, if 
you like. Tell her he has only been shut up in the barn and I’m 
coming in with him. The dirt’s nothing: it was on him before.” 

Just as meek and gentle she stood as ever, the tears rolling down 
her face, and a quiet joy in it. Tod brought him in, laying him across 
her knee as she sat on the sofa. 
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“There,” he said. “ He'll be all right when he has been washed and 
had something to eat.” 

“God bless you, Joseph !” she whispered. 

Tod could say no more. He went to kiss Hugh ; lifted his face, and 
kissed the mother. And then went rushing out with a great burst of 
emotion, his chest heaving, 

Jounny LupDLow. 


SONG OF THE BIRD IN THE GARDEN OF ARMIDA. 


Translated from Tasso. 


I. 


BEHOLD, he sang, the budding rose 

Blush mid her virgin green ; 

More prized the less her charms she shows, 
Half hidden and half seen. 

Now bold to view her beauties rise ; 

But soon that beauty droops and dies ; 
And scarce she seems the same 

(So fast her short-lived lustre fades) 

As she to whom a thousand maids 

And lovers’ lutes laid claim. 


II. 


So passes as a passing day 

The flowering youth of man ; 

Nor April’s mild returning ray 

May bid him bloom again. 

They pluck, while yet the morn is bright, 
‘ The rose, ere day’s serene soft light 

Hath passetl, and faithless proved. 

Oh, pluck the rose of Love, the while 

Life, joy, and beauty on ye smile ; 

While loving, ye are loved. 

ALICE KING. 
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PIC-NICS IN SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA. | | 


N one respect the Anglo-Saxon abides in all parts of the wide realm 
he holds, faithful to old traditions: and amongst his various 
sources of amusement, he is staunch in his fondness for that form of 
social gathering known as pic-nics. Perhaps no kind of pleasure-taking 
is less open to cavil on any ground than is this. It is innocent; it 
conduces to health, and it leads to friendly and genial intercourse. I 
have been at pic-nics on both sides of the equator, and have found very 
little, if any, difference in the way they are conducted, and in the man- 
ner and doings of those who attend them, in either the northern or the 
southern hemispheres. Where we find wide and marked differences is 
in the local surroundings of these events. Passing sketches of a few 
African pic-nics may not therefore be devoid of interest. 

Casting my mind back to the early years of my life as a colonist, I 
remember one pic-nic, which was, in truth, the saddest I have ever 
known. The day was the 24th of May, when, even in our far-off nook 
of the vast British Empire, the ordinary pursuits of life were set aside by 
the quickened sense of loyalty. When the morning broke, a southerly 
gale swept sharply through the blue winter sky. At eight o’clock the 
tide was high in our land-locked bay, whose shallow waters were white 
with the foam of their small waves. Boat after boat raced merrily to 
the Bluff, a bold, steep, bushy headland on the side opposite to the town- 
There a narrow strip of hard sand-beach affords the only foot-hold in 
front of the shaggy cliff that falls almost sheer to your feet. A narrow, 
sloping path, cut out of the side of the hill, leads up to the top, from 
whence a noble view is gained. On three sides of you stretches out far 
under the keen, pure sky, the intensely blue waters of the Indian Ocean. 
On the other side the lake-like bay is seen, with its group of low, woor'y 
islands, its long seaward-guarding tongue of bushland, dotted with flag- 
staffs and cottages, its modest group of shipping—the germs, let us hope, 
of a vast commerce in the future—its scattered town lying confusedly 
along the edge of a small plain that spreads northward. That little bay 
is the only outlet for the whole of that portion of this vast continent, 
which spreads inland along at least six hundred miles’ length of shore. 
As the eye passes onward across the town, across the dark range of 
suburban hills, across the ever rising hills beyond, dappled here and 
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there by the bright green of fields or plantations, or made hazy by the 
smoke of early grass fires, on to where darker masses and sharper cliffs 
melt into the western sky ; and as one thinks of the vast countries lying 
still behind for hundreds of miles, all productive, all endowed with the 
elements of wealth, the possible future of this small haven at our feet 
grows almost as dazzling as the waters upon which the sun is shining. 

By noon the hill above, and the beach below, were lively with pic-nic 
parties. Up there under the shade of primeval trees, where even now, 
at night, panthers and wild cats disport in safety, kettles had been boiled 
over rustic fires, cloths had been spread, and viands arranged. Novel 
and uninvited guests may be expected at such times. Hosts of ants 
will swarm over the edibles. Large, ringed millipedes may vaguely mean- 
der among the dishes. Big spiders, as large as the palm of your hand, 
may drop from one of the branches overhead on the plate from which you 
are eating. It is not unlikely that startled snakes may glide from unseen 
retreats, where their privacy has been disturbed. At the bottom, shelter 
from the sun, scorching even at mid-winter, is found under or behind 
huge sandstone boulders ; or, if shade be not sought, meals will be spread 
on the top of a beautiful wave-worn arch or cave, through which the 
never silent breakers roar and rush at all times, and to gain which is 
now and then a work of some difficulty and peril. 

As the afternoon advanced the wind increased, and in the deeper 
channels the waves were fierce and high. Prudent parties started betimes 
and got across in safety. By five o’clock, when the stragglers were all 
prepared to start, the water in the channel, not four hundred yards in 
width, looked so angry that most of the women-folk turned pale as they 
gazed at it. The wind blew off shore, and straight out to sea. The 
tide was going out, and poured through the funnel-like channel, with the 
gale at its back, like a mill-race. There was little chance of making 
headway with oars against such a swell and current. Most of the re- 
maining boats were small and wholly unfit for such wild work. After 
much debating, during which the evening drew on, and the sudden 
darkness began to impend, it was decided that all the women and 
children, and such of the men as there was room for, should embark in 
a large cargo-boat which happened to be available, and get over thus. 
With trembling limbs and white faces, the shrinking passengers were: 
placed in the rough old boat, in whose bottom they crouched and wept. 
Four only remained behind, and they were bent upon braving the perils 
of the passage in a small cockle-shell of a pleasure-boat. 

It was almost dark as the big boat shoved off. Her heavy, flapping 
sail was not easily hoisted in the teeth of such a blast, but at last it 
was safely hauled up. Then out to seaward the boat’s head veered, 
and no other direction would it take. About a quarter of a mile ahead 
were seen the great breakers on the bar, the white drift from them 
streaming in dense masses through the air. One of the smallest of 
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them would have sufficed to swamp such an open boat as this, and 
send to the bottom all on board. ‘Towards these destroying rollers the 
boat seemed speeding. In vain was her helm pressed down, and the - 
sheet hauled tight. Wind and tide alike seemed bent on driving her 
to the bar. Drenched by the waves that broke over the side every 
moment, cold and desperate, the women and children, with which the 
vessel was chiefly laden, groaned and cried. Nearer the bar was seen, 
and the breakers were heard more loudly. The tongue of land which 
forms the northern side of the channel was passed, the open sea spread 
round, and the case seemed hopeless. At last the boat’s head was got 
round a little way, and a sharp bump and shock, which called forth a 
scream of terror, proved that she was aground somewhere. Peering 
into the gloom, the boatmen made out that they had run upon the far 
end of an unfinished breakwater, and that alone had saved them from 
destruction. People on that side had been on the look-out, fires 
already blazed along the beach, ropes were thrown out to the boat, 
and after much trouble and some danger, the terrified and fainting 
pleasure-seekers were brought safely to shore. 

And what about the smaller boat, with its freight of two fair women 
andtwo men? Their fate was, alas! far more quickly sealed, and 
tragic. No sooner were they in the boat, and its canvas set, than the 
little thing leapt forward as though glad to battle with the elements. 
For a minute or two she sped over the waves, almost engulphed now 
and then, but again rising, cork-like, to the surface. She soon left the 
dark shadow of the Bluff behind her, and was in mid-channel, when 
a sharp gust caught the sail sideways, and upset her. The driving 
waves soon turned the little vessel bottom up. ‘The men on board 
her managed to hold on to the keel, until help came from shore, but 
the two fair women, who had been but an hour before the grace and 
charm of a large and merry party, were never again seen until their 
lifeless bodies were found two days afterwards. These are recollections 
of one of our African pic-nics. 

Where the ox-wagon is considered too slow or too cumbrous for 
purposes of pleasure, but one other mode of locomotion presents itself 
tous. Most of our pic-nics consist of riding-parties. I remember 
such an one to a spot about six miles off. About fifty of us assembled 
at a given place, something after the manner of a hunting “ meet.” 

After starting, we formed into groups, and trailed away over a grassy 
flat, where holes formed by ants or porcupines abound, as they do all 
over Natal. Many a hard tumble have these pitfalls caused to unwary 
riders. Our long grass completely hides them from casual view. That 
grass, too, has its terrors—albeit of a minute kind. At certain times 
of the year, more especially when seeding, each wiry blade holds a 
colony of ticks, an insect tribe of many varieties, the zxodes of ento- 
mologists. These little pests, each being not bigger than a pin’s 
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point, fix themselves in the skin, and will finally bury themselves there, 
if allowed to do so. A much larger species seizes on horses and 
cattle, and I have seen oxen so thickly covered as to be in some 
places almost black with these greedy bloodsuckers. 

Soon we entered a still and winding bush-road. The branches met 
over our heads. Dew yet clung to the ferns that nestled round the 
mossy trunks of these old trees, which have witnessed scenes unknown 
to history, and seen races of men of whom no record exists. Masses 
of convolvoli—mantles of green, spangled with blue and purple flowers 
—covered many of these veterans, and hung earthward. Bright flowers 
gleamed occasionally in the patches of sunlight that fell through stray 
openings in the bush. The air was full of bird-notes. Somebody has 
said that African birds have no song; that isa mistake. They may 
not have such volumes of voice as the lark or the nightingale, but 
many of them have sweet, bell-like tones of their own, full of tender- 
ness and music, and these, when heard in the early morning, or towards 
sun-down, fall most pleasantly on the ear. Their forms and hues are 
elegant and bright : less brilliant, perhaps, than most tropical birds, our 
Natalian songsters and twitterers are yet often exquisitely plumed and 
tinted. 

It was a still morning and the hum of busy insects filled the air. 
Clouds of midges hovered in the sunlight, clumsy beetles buzzed 
blindly past one, or might be seen amidst the sand of the road, rolling 
their balls of cow-dung, in which is deposited a precious egg, to some 
quiet corner, where, with infinite industry and curious skill, they will 
bury them. Yellow, black, crimson, and blue butterflies fluttered 
amongst the flowers. Richly furred caterpillars, grotesquely formed, 
crawled along the ground. Monkeys were heard hoarsely chattering 
on distant trees. There was life everywhere—busy, growing, moving, 
productive life—carrying on in visible development, and with ceaseless 
activity, the onward order of creation. 

After winding along such a road for a mile or two, we reached the 
hilltop. On one side spread the blue sea, green plain, distant town, 
and sparkling bay. On the other, rolled inland the tufted hills, while 
just below a verdant valley disclosed itself, down which wound the 
shining river, walled in above by bush-clad bluff. Towards that river 
we sped. There was no cantering down this broken and interrupted path, 
where branches of trees catch one’s neck, or enter one’s eyes, and where 
ruts and holes bring some of us on to our nags’ noses. By-and-by 
we gained a small plain—known colonially as “ flat”—hemmed in by 
the hills and the river, and covered by cane-fields. The close, sweet, 
and not unpleasant smell of a sugar-house was borne to us from a mill 
hard by, where a legion of naked Kafirs, engaged in filling up fires 
and shoving the canes into the crushing-mill, gave a somewhat infernal 
aspect to the scene. But this to us was a familiar sight, and away we 
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all galloped sharply, and in overflowing spirits, to the banks of the 
sleepy river. It was winter, or nearly so, and the stream was shallow. 
At the time I speak of there was no bridge over it, and the passage of 
its waters, when flooded, was an undertaking of much peril. It is, in 
flood-time, the haunt of alligators, and these are to man a far more 
dreaded foe than the surging torrent. The power of an alligator of 
even moderate dimensions is enormous when in the water. Neither 
horse nor man can contend against it in a flooded stream. 

But to-day the bed of the river was half dry. Nothing could be 
purer and freer from hurtful things than the clear, sparkling water. 
The stream is cut up into several different channels, and the middle 
one is somewhat deeper than the rest. It comes up to the saddle- 
gitths. Suddenly, shrill screams startled us, and a feminine voice 
was heard crying-—“ An alligator! Oh, save me!” We all pelted 
forward to the rescue. and found that the unexpected appearance 
above the water of a black branch, had struck undue dismay to the 
heart of a fair member of our party. 

Two miles on we reached our place of rest. It was on the brow of a 
hill overlooking ,a small sheet of water known as Sea-Cow Lake. 
The name explains itself. Here, from time immemorial,—though in 
this new land that means little,—a herd of hippopotami, or, as we call 
them, sea-cows, had their lair. ‘These unwieldy beasts have not fallen 
back before civilization. They have seen their haunts invaded, the 
still waters of their lagoon-like retreat navigated by impudent skiffs, 
and its shores made merry with frequent pic-nic parties. Sugar-mills 
have risen up around, and cane-fields have advanced nearly to its brink. 
But, in spite of all these encroachments, these sturdy sea-cows have 
held their own, and abide still, lords and rulers of the lake. Moonlight 
is the time they select for their drier experiences. Then they sally 
forth and are rather prone to commit havoc amongst the neighbouring 
fields. Now they are passing their midday siesta, comfortably ensconced 
amongst the reeds or under the black waters of their hill-girt haunt. It 
is there, too, that the alligators I have referred to are believed to breed 
and to hide during the winter months. Only three weeks ago from the 
time I write, a nest of thirty eggs, each of which contained a live 
crocodile, was discovered and destroyed. 

And it is here, with these fierce and odd creatures round us, the 
southern sun blazing down upon us, or upon the leafy bushes, creeper- 
clad, that shelter us, a wide expanse of lovely country, fair as the eye 
could wish to look upon, spreads around us ; the sounds of labour upon 
the near estates coming to us from the distance, and the happy shouts 
and songs of our Kafir attendants enlivening us all, that we passed the 
pleasant hours until the sun declined, the shadows lengthened, and we 
rode gently homeward, with very much the same feelings, I suppose, 
that all English people have after a day of good fellowship and good cheer. 
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The last pic-nic I will describe took place a few months ago, in quite 
another part of the country. Some degree of public interest attached 
to this event. About twenty miles from our little capital—or as, with 
amusing vanity, we style it, the city—a large tribe of Kafirs dwell. There 
are many powerful tribes of natives living in Natal, ruled by hereditary 
chieftains, but this tribe is one of recent growth, being made up chiefly 
of refugees from Zululand, who have fled for safety into the colony. 
These people are now prosperous enough, and have been placed by the. 
Government under the subordinate command of a chief called Ngoza. 
Being so dependent on the local authorities for the security they enjoy, 
the latter naturally rely the more implicitly upon their steady loyalty 
and faithful service. Whenever, therefore, the aid of an armed native 
force is required, or a large festive “‘dance ” has to be got up, this tribe 
is the first appealed to. In the present instance the latter form of 
demonstration was wanted. A dance had, in fact, been arranged in 
honour of the lately arrived Governor, and this was the occasion of the 
pic-nic in question. 

This time the place of meeting was the Governor’s residence. Being 
again in sole charge of a large feminine contingent, I was unable to get my 
forces marshalled until the appointed hour was past, and the main body 
of the party had started. We therefore cantered at a quick pace after 
them. Maritzbury is a pleasant-looking little town, set on a saddle-like 
rise in a large basin. High hills, mostly grass-clad, surround it. At 
one corner a loftier height, with a dark bushy brow and a flattened top, 
keeps guard. At the opposite corner, about twenty miles off, a long, 
cliff-sided table-topped mountain stands by itself. The base of that was 
our destination. Leaving behind us the long, straight streets of the 
town, with their rows of fragrant syringa and weeping-willow trees on 
either side, and their tiny streams of water purling alongside the foot- 
paths, we rattled across a noisy brook, sped up a short boulder-strewn 
hill, and cantered merrily over a long stretch of smooth, flat road. On 
one side swept skyward great rounded hills, covered with fresh spring 
grass, or still wearing their winter garb of black, where the fires have 
but lately burnt them. 

We had toiled up a long steep hill, and were now ina line with 
Ekukanyeni, or Mountain of Light, Bishop Colenso’s Episcopal resi- 
dence and mission station. Fourteen years ago not a sign of human 
life was to be seen there. Now the gables of the main building, and the 
little bell-tower of the chapel, peep picturesquely out of a perfect 
plantation of gum and other trees, and the whole place has a quiet 
home-look about it that might have lasted for centuries. 

More climbing of breezy hills brought us at last within sight of a 
distant party of horsemen, just visible at the bottom of a deep valley 
into which the road now dipped. Trees and bushes began to mottle 
the landscape. Our path wound roughly down a rugged hill, and le 
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to a comfortable farmstead embedded amongst peach, gum, oak, and 
willow trees, with a narrow river running between steep banks, below it. 
In due time we gained the trysting-place, and a lovely spot it was. 
Immediately on our right rose the massive form of Table Mountain, 
flanked on all sides by sheer precipices, not to be scaled by any foot of 
man, except at one narrow point near us, where a converging slope 
leads up to a comb of rocks by which access to the summit can alone 
be gained. The top of this singular mountain, which is a type of many 
others in Natal, is a gently rolling down, about six thousand acres in ex- 
tent. Splendid pasture is found up there, and horses are sometimes 
taken to graze and fatten on that lofty plain. The view from thence is 
grand. You look down into a region of chaos. The mountain forms 
the western buttress of what is known as the Inanda basin. This ex- 
traordinary depression is walled in by precipices, and has been reft by 
volcanic action into a confused system of ravines and mountains. These 
latter are mostly detached and wall-sided, though some rise like cones 
out of the abyss. By the action of water, the slopes, wherever they are 
found, have been grooved and riven. In some places the granite rocks 
lie bare and glittering under the sun. A river, the Umgeni, runs 
through the basin, but its course is twisted and knotted in a way that 
baffles description. This stream is fed by numberless rivulets and tor- 
rents, and from the top its snakelike windings may be seen nearly two 
thousand feet below you. Upon the brows of some of the most rounded 
hills huge spires of granite protrude, or blocks of granite, from seventy 
to a hundred feet in height, hang poised; by what Titan force placed 
there no one has yet determined. Rich tropical vegetation clothes the 
whole of the lower portions of this strange region. 

Upon the edge of one of the precipices, hemming in this land of dis- 
order, our party was grouped. The rocks make one or two first steps 
downward before they take their final plunge to a depth of at least 
five hundred feet. Upon these steps, a few feet behind the brink of 
the dizzy fall, we ranged ourselves, and ate and drank with a heartiness 
which a ride of sixteen miles, and the keen air, fully explained and jus- 
tified. While thus engaged, groups of dark figures had been seen com- 
ing over the hills, and the hum of many eager voices was heard in the 
distance. These were the evidences of what we had come to witness. 

In due time we all adjourned to the background, where the sports were 
to begin. There we found three regiments of Kafirs, making in all 
about four hundred men, arrayed in readiness for the dance. Their 
sleek copper-coloured figures were bedecked with strips of skin. How 
many monkeys, jackals, tiger-cats, and panthers had contributed to the 
adornment of these savage ballet-dancers I could not estimate. The 
higher a Kafir stands in the social scale, the more of these trappings is 
‘he entitled to wear. Some of these people make rather a poor appear- 
ance, and are fain to eke out their meagre possessions of skins and 
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feathers with a little borrowed European plumage. But the three chiefs 
are the marvels of the day. They are small pyramids of skins. Their 
faces are scarcely visible amidst the feathers, bird-bladders, charms, and 
other appendages which dangle round or surmount their heads. Their 
bodies and limbs are buried in the tails of wild cats, jackals, and other 
trophies of the chase. The only things I can liken them to are owls in 
anivy bush. They, like their retainers, hold long oval shields made of 
ox-hide, standing as high as their chins, and strong enough to turn a 
‘spear. There is some recognized symbolism connected with the 
colour of these shields, as there is also concerning the feathers and 
other ornaments worn in the hair. 

As the Governor approached this dark phalanx, it stretched out intoa 
half circle, two men deep, and they all began to strike, or rather to rattle 
their sticks against their shields, and to utter a prolonged but half-sup- 
pressed ‘‘ Whoosh.” This is their mode of salutation. The effect pro- 
duced by this fierce murmur and hoarse flutter, is peculiar and unearthly 
—as indeed is the whole scene. To an unaccustomed eye and mind, 
a large Kafir war-dance savours of the infernal. Their dark, lithe 
figures, motive in every muscle; their fierce, gleaming eyes; their wild, 
though accordant, gestures ; their witch-like apparel, and their rapid, 
guttural voices, almost realise one’s notions of Pandemonium. It is im- 
possible to give a complete description of the performance, which lasted 
at least two hours, and was a very complex and artistic affair. Nowone 
or two of the leading men dart out into the foreground, leap into the 
air, brandish their sticks, roll their eye-balls, and jabber away, at the 
pitch of their voices, laudation of their rulers. Now they fall back, 
and others take their places, the aim of all seeming to be to achieve the 
most impossible bounds and contortions, and to scream the loudest and 
the fastest. Now from end to end of the line bursts a long loud refrain, 
a sound something like E’hoo! accompanied by a stamping of the 
ground, the feet keeping perfect time with the voices. Under such a 
pressure the ground may be felt to tremble for hundreds of yards round. 
Now all join in a more musical chorus, a sort of acclaim, expressive of 
the gladness, or so it seems, with which the singers would go to battle 
with their lord. Now the old skin-laden chiefs bound forward, and 
prostrate themselves before their chief-paramount, the white ruler 
of the land, and in this act we have significant evidence and token of 
the moral influence that has kept in perfect peace and loyalty, for a 
period of twenty-five years, the large Kafir population of Natal. 

But who are these that come forward from the left to take their part 
in the performance? If not the most imposing, they are certainly the 
most amusing figures in the scene. Advancing with bodies bent, as 
befits their recognized position of inferiority, and arms held out at right 
angles from the elbow, the “wives ” of the great chief Ngoza glide into 
the foreground. ‘Their lordly possessor—for they were all bought with 
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cattle, as are the so-called wives of all Kafirs—has amassed a matrimonial 
property of thirty wives in his flourishing career. They are not all here, 
or if they are, do not all appear. Only three, the favourites of the harem, 
are allowed a place of prominence. ‘Their robes consist of petticoats of 
frayed skins, hung round with brass buttons, while the sultana, in addi- 
tion wears a red woollen shawl wrapped round the upper portion of her 
figure. They are extremely stout, as all good Kafirs would have their 
wives to be, and display wonderful composure and self-command. To 
the jocular remarks of some of the party these ladies of rank make not 
the slightest response. ‘Their dignity cannot be ruffled. Preserving the 
same posture, indicative of their abased condition, they pass in front of 
the Governor and chaunt a low and monotonous distich, every part of 
their bodies moving in unison. Kafirs are born posture-makers. Motion 
seems a part of their being. In song, in argument, in battle, in anger, 
in joy, and in daily speech, they must gesticulate. Many a lesson in 
the art of using one’s arms and feet effectively might be learnt from these 
untaught heathens. 

Strange and savage as such a scene is, in time one gets tired of its 
sameness. After an hour’s observation of them the lithe movements of 
the black dancers lose their interest, and even the windlike cadences of 
their voices fall dully on the ear. As for them, they seem incapable of 
fatigue. They are as eager and active now as when they began. What 
motive force can animate these wild forms? Can it be the prospect of 
a coming feast? Do these five meek-looking cows on the hill in front 
supply the inspiration of which these exertions are the result? I fear 
that it is so. As soon as our backs are turned, and their work of loyalty 
is done, a fierce onslaught will be made upon that bovine group. These 
eyes then will gleam with something keener than a pretended fury. 
The lust of beef will drive them on to deeds of bloodshed. Within 
a quarter of an hour from the moment of their being stabbed, 
these sacrificial cows, or portions of them, will be in the mouths of their 
slayers. I have seen a cow killed and eaten wholly within the space of 
an hour and a half; only a few tid-bits being kept for future repasts. 
The savage nature peeps out in its integrity on such occasions. 

Leaving these simple beings—who, after all, are no worse than our 
Druidical forefathers—to the free enjoyment of their supper, we all 
betook ourselves homeward. 

A pleasant ride back had we in the declining sunlight. Behind us 
the big mountain bore upon its red flanks a hundred lights and shadows. 
In front, the grassy hills rolled onward, and round and over them we 
sped, wondering how long it might be before their breezy solitudes 
should be peopled, and what destiny might be in store for the race of 
whose yet tenacious barbarism we had just seen so singular a manifes- 
tation, 
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GOLDEN ROD. 


T was the very last day at Seaview. On the morrow there was to 
be a general flitting. Trunks stood in the halls, locked and 
strapped, though everybody had kept some last box open, saved out 
some decorations for the evening. They were going to dance, and to 
make the affair as gay as one ever can make a /as¢ evening, with the 
subtle, prophetic sadness which always seems to haunt the air. 

Lucy Haversham had hurried through her packing, and two hours 
after dinner she went down into the hall, where she knew well enough 
some one waited for her. A handsome man looked up from the news- 
paper he was making pretence of reading, when he heard her foot on 
the stairs, and came forward to meet her. A tall, noble-looking fellow, 
with a fair Saxon face and clear blue eyes. John Pembroke was a man 
whom all women liked. Miss Haversham had meant to be an excep- 
tion, and had carried herself distantly when she first came to Seaview, 
but had ended by something a little more than a flirtation, a little less, 
perhaps, than a love-affair with him. She had a good deal of worldly 
wisdom. She knew that she needed money, and had no certain pros- 
pect of it. Her uncle had brought her up as liberally as if she had 
been his own daughter, but if he should die to-morrow she was not sure 
of money enough to keep her in gloves. He might have willed her 
something, or he might not. He had never told her, and she knew 
that to make a brilliant marriage had been the object and end of her 
social training—the one thing her Uncle and Aunt Haversham expected 
of her in return for all their outlays in her behalf. 

It was a strange oversight on their part which had allowed her to 
come to Seaview, and be left there to her own devices. Mrs. Haver- 
sham had been in mourning for her sister, and, of course, out of society. 
She did not care to let her niece go to any very gay place without her ; 
and, just as they were settling their plans, some friends had begged for 
Miss Haversham’s company at Seaview, and her aunt and uncle had 
consented. 

To be sure, they might have been justified in trusting something to 
the common-sense of their niece. Lucy was in her twenty-fourth year, 
and had already proved herself to be anything but an easily impressed 
young lady; and then, she had been well instructed as to what the 
other high contracting party in any matrimonial compact she might 
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form was expected to bring. Miss Haversham was accustomed to 
reason about it very coolly and clearly. 

She had known from the first that Mr. Pembroke was poor; that he 
had nothing but his old name, his handsome face, and fascinating 
manner, and a certain amount of talent for drawing, which always made 
his illustrations in demand, and on the proceeds of which he lived. 
This knowledge made her very distant towards him at first, and she was 
utterly at a loss as to what had brought about the change, and esta- 
blished their more than friendly relations. She knew well enough that 
he meant to ask her before they parted for some pledge of constancy, 
and she had settled her own course in her mind. She did not ask her- 
self how much she cared about him, or whether she was likely ever to 
care as much for any one else. She preferred to put those points out of 
sight, and consider only the manifest impossibility of nothing p/ws no- 
thing being equal to the demands of fashionable life. In those days she 
had never thought of any other kind of life as possible. So she had a 
purpose this afternoon. She meant to make him see the matter as she 
did, and she meant to make him see it before he had subjected himself 
to the pain of hearing, or her to the pain of saying, ‘‘ No.” 

She nodded gaily as she met him, and said a few merry words as 
they went down the steps together; but he was in no lively mood, and 
her gay sallies provoked no rejoinder. 

“It is so good of you,” he said, at last, “‘ to give me one more walk, 
busy as I know you are to-day, among these dear old scenes. I believe 
every one of them is photographed on my heart and brain. I think I 
shall never forget one tree, or one of these old rocks, or just how the 
tide comes up among those crags, or the sunset that flushes sky and sea. 
There is only one thing makes a man’s memory so clear—one thing 
which I have learned this summer, for the first time.” 

Lucy Haversham trembled a little. She felt a mutinous longing to 
hear what he had to say—to let him go on. Something told her that 
her whole life would hold no sweeter draught than he was offering her 
just now. She must have cared for him more than she had known, or 
these low words, this tender, pleading tone, would not be so dangerously 
sweet. But she had traced out her course beforehand, and she would 
not be lured away from it by false lights. 

“Don’t be sentimental,” she rejoined ; “it is not at all becoming ;” 
and this time there was something hollow in the gaiety of her tone. 
“Do you not know that sentiment is out of fashion? I, at least, was 
brought up to look on it as forbidden fruit. Of course I am to marry 
some day, but that will be an affair of common-sense, not sentiment.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

Pembroke’s voice was low, and a little hoarse. There was an 
earnestness in it which compelled the truth to her lips. She answered 
him as frankly as she would have acknowledged the facts to her own soul. 
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“Merely what I say. Not that I despise sentiment, but that I am too 
poor to indulge in it. I have nothing of my own. When I marry, it 
will be a man rich enough to give me all that I have been accustomed 
to. I shall not be a happier woman, or make my chosen lord a better 
wife, for having talked sentiment with you under the trees at Seaview. 
Let us confine ourselves to nonsense.” 

He stopped, right in the path where they were walking, and took 
both her hands in his. 

“ Look at me,” he said, almost sternly. 

She looked up at him; her dark cheeks crimson, her great brown 
eyes telling him what she meant he should never know, her lips tempt- 
ing him with the ripe sweetness that some day another man’s money 
was to buy. 

“Tf it were not for this—this worldly wisdom, this cursed prudence, 
you would have loved me,” he said, after he had read the story in her 
eyes. “Very well—I shall not envy the man who will be your hus- 
band. I would not exchange places with him.” 

“Your words are not choice ones,” she retorted, with an indignant 
tone and glance, but, at the same time, a grieved quiver of lip and 
eye-lash. 

He released her hands, and bowed courteously. ‘If I forgot my- 
self, pardon me, Miss Haversham. It will not happen again.” 

He commenced at once to talk about other subjects: of the foliage 
beginning to change; the autumn flowers adorning the paths; some 
illustrations he was making for a book of poems ; the people they had 
met at Seaview: steering clear, very carefully, of all dangerous themes. 

Somehow Miss Haversham had succeeded almost too well for her 
own pleasure. She wished he had not understood her so quickly, or 
not obeyed her so readily. She longed to hear him say, once, how well 
he loved her; though that was the very thing she had prevented him 
from saying. She was too proud a woman, however, to make any steps 
backward; besides, she understood perfectly that she had done the 
only wise thing. So she joined in his converse upon indifferent 
matters, and grew all the time more vexed to see how easy he seemed 
to find it. 

On the way home he gathered a handful of golden rod, selecting 
carefully the richest and fullest blossoms. 

“Will you wear some of these to-night?” he asked her. “The 
flower should suit you, for there is no sentiment about it, and its name 
suggests the quality which must commend objects to your taste. I 
want to see how this splendid orange hue will look in your dark hair.” 

“Ves, I will wear them,” she said, putting out her hand for the 
blossoms. “I like them—they are royal. I wonder who will gather 
golden rod for me next year ?” 

“« J will, if I am alive, and you are not married.” 
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She had made the remark in a half pensive strain, not expecting any 
answer. His words, so earnestly spoken, half startled her. 

“ You will forget,” she said, trying to be carelessly gay. “ Nothing 
would surprise me so much as that a man should have a memory a year 
long.” 

“‘ Perhaps, then, I shall have the pleasure of surprising you.” 

She laughed and shook her head, as she ran up the steps, with the 
flowers in her hand: but, once in her own room, she felt no inclination 
to laugh. Something sadder than tears was in her heart. She felt as if 
in some strange way hope had been swept out of her life; as if she 
cared not what stars might shine on her in future, since one star would 
rise for her no more. 

She roused herself at last to dress for the evening, She meant to 
look well, this last night. She put on a thin black dress, through which 
her neck and arms gleamed, polished and perfect as marble. Then 
she twisted the long sprays of golden rod in her heavy falling hair, and. 
shaped the wreath like a coronet above her brow. ‘The effect was strik 
ing. She looked like a princess with a crown of dusky gold. 

John Pembroke’s eyes kindled a little as he came to meet her. She 
was a surprise to him. Beautiful as he had always thought her, there 
was about her this evening a queenlier grace, a subtler charm. But he 
said nothing. It was not his way to pay compliments, except with his 
eyes ; and he certainly, that night, did not pay them with his lips. 

It was midnight when Lucy went up stairs, with some words that Mr. 
Pembroke had been singing, ringing in her ears :— 

‘* My heart is heavy, my heart is old, 
And that proves dross which I counted gold ; 
I watch no longer your curtain’s fold— 


The window is dark, and the night is cold, 
And the story for ever told.” 


Was the story for ever told? Had she lost something she might yet 
seek for vainly and with tears? She looked out of her window towards 
the sea that lay tossing beneath the September moon. She had chosen 
her room for this same glimpse of that wide waste of waters. It meant 
Eternity to her, because it stretched away into a boundless mystery 
which seemed infinite. It had preached her sermons subtler and more 
searching than any preacher’s voice would ever utter. Her worldly 
aims, her petty cares of this life, always shrank into insignificance 
when she looked from that window. Gazing out, now, it seemed to 
her as if this world were done with; and, standing on the shore of 
some other life, she could measure calmly what she had done in this. 
And she asked herself had she done well ? 

There might be greater and better men in the world than John 
Pembroke; but she had lived twenty-four years without ever finding 
one whose heart made answer to her heart as she knew that his might. 
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She knew there were things she could say to him that she could never 
say to any one else. Apparently light fellow that he was, she knew 
his nature was honest, and fearless, and reverent—that he looked 
towards eternity with a straight-forward, earnest-purposed, unshrinking 
gaze; and she saw what she had lost. From the unquiet, glistening 
sea, a voice seemed to come whispering, as he had sung, of a “story 
for ever told ”—her life’s story, of which she had made a failure so soon. 

The damp chill of the night was penetrating her veins, saturating 
her garments. She got up, shut her window, and in shutting out 
white moon and tossing sea, seemed to have shut out with them part of 
her pain. 

She got down to a late breakfast the next morning. Her train did 
not go until eleven. 

“So Pembroke is gone ?” 

Some one said this as she was descending the stairs. Miss Haver- 
sham felt her heart stand still as she waited for the answer. 

‘Pembroke? Yes. He said he had business to see to which 
wouldn’t let him wait. He was off at eight o’clock.” 

She was thankful that she had heard the news, and got over the spasm 
it caused when no investigating eyes were taking note of her. When 
she joined the group at the door, she was able to hear the same tidings 
over again quite unmoved, and answer gaily, as her wont was, to all 
sallies about him. 

She had not been back in town more than three weeks before she 
saw in the columns of a literary paper, an announcement that the pub- 
lishers of a certain poet, desiring to issue a volume with illustrations, 
had arranged with Pembroke for the designs, and he had gone abroad 
to confer on the subject with the author, and to study the poems at his 
leisure among the scenes where they were written. 

She either did not feel anything, or she would not let herself know 
that she felt it. She read the passage as she would have read a similar 
item of news about any other artist ; and that was all. 

Miss Haversham had a gay season that year: it kept her too busy 
and too tired to think much. Fortunately, in the set in which she 
moved, Pembroke, the designer, was little known, and there was not 
much danger of her hearing his name mentioned. She had one trunk 
into which she never looked. Into it she had thrust hurriedly, the last 
day of September, all her tokens of Seaview—a carved box, among 
other things, that held the withered sprays of golden rod, the fanciful 
crown, which had been his last gift to her. 

Summer came round again. Lucy Haversham had grown strangely 
restless, and she understood how 1estlessness might easily degenerate 
into crossness. During August and September the family were at 
Newport. They had a cottage there, and meant to stay as long as the 


~ weather was pleasant and there was anything going on. 
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Soon, Miss Haversham began to see that for her there was something 


-very special going on. She had met a few times in society, during the 


last winter, one Reginald Gore, a man in whose veins ran the bluest of 
blue blood. A fine, cool dignity pervaded his manners. You know 
without being told what his features were—the high head, the Roman 
nose, the dark, haughty eyes, the thin, passionless, proud lips. He was 
a man whom the world delighted to honour: wealthy, and of good de- 
scent. His attentions conferred honour, like a patent of nobility; and 
Miss Haversham began unconsciously to set a higher value on herself 
when she found that she was singled out as their recipient. 

He did not make love to her at all. For love-making, as it is gene- 
rally understood, he was quite too cool and too dignified. But he 
sought no other woman’s side—he drove and rode with her; his mother 
and sisters often called on her, and showed themselves ready to make 
her welcome at the cottage where the Gores had held summer holiday 
for so many vanished years. Mrs. Gore and her daughters were not 
handsome. ‘There had been something very charming in the mother’s 
face, long ago, but she was as lifeless and proper now as a lay figure 
hung with cachemires, and glittering at proper hours with diamonds. 
Miss Gore and Miss Margaret were like their brother—like him in pride 
and in dignity, as well as in the haughty Roman features. 

They were not of Lucy Haversham’s kind. She felt chilled when she 
sat with them in their very proper and elegant rooms, or drove with 
them, at sober pace, in their faultlessly well-appointed family carriage. 
To say that her uncle and aunt were gratified, would be to put it very 
mildly indeed. They had social tact enough not to display any undue 
exhilaration ; but their niece, if no one else, understood it perfectly. 

“‘ Has it occurred to you, my dear,” said Mrs. Haversham, one day, 
attempting extreme dignity, “that Mr. Gore’s attentions are very 
marked, and that you are likely soon to be obliged to answer to him 
the most important question of your life?” 

‘The importance of the question depends on my reply, aunt,” Lucy 
answered, perversely. ‘‘A woman's rejected suitors are not of any 
especial consequence to her.” 

“Rejected!” Mrs. Haversham put up both hands, as if to ward off 
a blow, and a look of blank horror crossed her face. “ Have you been 
FLIRTING with Mr. Gore ?” 

“Hardly. -I think the affair has been rather too cool and stately 
on both sides to be called a flirtation, aunt. Mr. Gore is not given 
to sentiment: and I don’t think I am now.” 

“Mr. Gore’s attentions are an honour—and you will do well to esti- 
mate them at their value, Lucy. How many such opportunities do you 
think are likely to offer themselves? You are not an heiress, and nota 
great beauty.” 

A glint like steel came into Lucy Haversham’s eyes, but she con- 
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trolled her temper perfectly. It seemed as if her uncle and aunt were 
growing tired of her. The tears filled her eyes, her face turned white. 

“I will not disappoint you if I can help it, dear aunt,” she said, in a 
low, tremulous voice ; and then she went out of the room. 

The 29th of September came round, and old memories were haunting 
her like ghosts. Just one year ago that day she had walked with John 
Pembroke at Seaview, and he had gathered the golden rod for her hair. 
He had promised to gather it again for her this year, if she were un- 
married still. Then she thought bitterly what wastes of waters rolled 
between them—what other tide, bitterer and yet more pathless swept 
them apart. 

That afternoon, when upon the beach with Mr. Gore, he asked her to 
be his wife. His manner never varied from its cool, calm dignity. His 
words were admiring and respectful, rather than fervent. If they had 
come yesterday she might have said yes ; for in this offer the very things 
she had coveted, whose attainment she had once set before herself as 
the only things needful, were laid at her feet—all of them, and more. 
But, even while she listened to Mr. Gore’s courtly words, her mind had 
been roaming with John Pembroke, among the asters and golden rod at 
Seaview ; and for her life, she could not bring herself to make him the 
promise he asked. But neither did she refuse it. 

“Let me give you my answer to-morrow,” was all she said. “It isa 
momentous question, not to be decided hastily.” 

And Mr. Gore, sure of his triumph in the end, admired her sense 
and dignity; and talked tranquilly about Ruskin and Turner, as they 
went home through the crimson sunset. 

When Miss Haversham opened the door of her room, she saw a box 
upon her table strongly tied, and with express labels on it. Her heart 
gave a great bound. She wrenched at the cords, and tore them off. 
When the cover was removed she saw a moss basket, nicely packed, 
filled with sprays of golden rod; and, lying on it, a little note, which 
she opened and read. It contained but a few words. ‘‘I promised 
you golden rod on the 29th of September, this year, if you were still 
unmarried. I came back from over the seas to keep my word, and 
show you that one man has ‘a memory a year long.’” 

She would have known the handwriting, even if she had not been 
remembering all day the promise which seemed so impossible uf 
fulfilment. Was it possible, also, that the old story had not been “ for 
ever told”—that for her there was still “place for repentance” ? 

The next morning she gave Mr. Gore an answer that surprised him. 
There was a new and sweet humility in her manner which almost 
charmed him into forgiving her, in spite of his anger. 

“Perhaps you will despise me,” she said, after telling him that she 
could not be his wife. ‘After having been so much together, you may 
have had reason to expect a different answer; and I believe I should 
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have given a different one had you asked me before yesterday. But I 
have been searching my own heart, and I have found that one old 
memory had power enough to keep me from being to you a loyal, loving 
wife, and you are too noble to be deceived into marrying any other.” 

Mr. Gore forbore entreaties or reproaches. He was too proud for 
the one, too truly a gentleman for the other. He did not refuse, either, 
to take the little hand put out to him so pleadingly. Lucy Haversham 
had done him good, though as yet he might know it not. He would 
have more faith in love, hereafter, more respect for all women, because 
this one had been true to herself. 

Lucy went from her interview with him to one scarcely less trying 
with her aunt. In it she told the truth, and the whole truth. Mrs. 
Haversham found it as useless to blame as it was to remonstrate. The 
next day she took her niece away. 

It seemed as if some fairy kept John Pembroke advised of Miss 
Haversham’s movements. She had not been at home a week before, 
one evening, his card was brought up to her room. She happened to 
be dressed as he had seen her last, in black. She waited a moment to 
put the golden rod, which careful tending had kept fresh, in her hair. 
Then she went down, looking again a radiant queen, whom the crown 
of dusky gold suited well. When the first greetings were over, he 
touched the blossoms in her hair. 

“Did you wear them to give me courage?” he asked, looking into 
her eyes. 

““T wore them,” she said softly, “‘ because I loved them—because I 
have found they are the only gold worth a heart-beat—that the things 
I used to think necessary were only pleasant, not vital.” 

“And you are ready to do without them, and trust to me to keep 
want and care away from the woman I love? Are you mine, mine?” 

He was holding her close, and looking straight into her face, where 
the blushes burned. She gave him a smile, in which her soul was fused 
like a pearl. 

“Tf you want me, yes.” 

“You shall never be sorry, while God gives me life to love you.” 

And she never has been. 
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OUT IN THE STREET. 


I HEARD a sweet voice call last night as I went down the street, 
The voice rang clear in the twilight—the song was low and sweet, 
The words were as sweet as the singer, I know not which was more sweet. 


A great red seam in the pile-cloud gleamed thro’ the purple dusk, 
As a ripe pomegranate bursts its red thro’ the slender husk; 
A crimson cactus drooped near the downy folds of a musk, 


That trailed from the wide uneven stone of the window-sill, 
And scattered its scent in the room as the curtain swayed or was still ; 
And the light within grew steady, or flickered—as with a chill, 


The wind came, laden with song. She stood on the low, worn steps 

In the doorway. Her face was so wondrous fair; her lips were like 
mahaleps, 

And her rich hair melted from bronze to gold from the roots to the 
tips. 


Only a woman singing; such as you, or you, may see 
Any day at the gathering-time in the vineyards of Tuscany ; 
Such a one as the Caracci loved—she was worthy to be! 


Only a woman singing ; a song you, or you, may hear 
A score of times in the streets of Florence, each day of the year :— 
‘* My lips are cherries, ay, twin ones; cherries hang at each ear, 


Twin ones too, and these shall be yours if you love me the best, 

On the oath that no woman has loved out her love on your breast 

But I; and the lips shall be yours if you'll kiss them.”—And so for the 
rest. 


Only a peasant’s ditty, you say! / found it so strangely sweet, 
I stopped in the twilight to listen alone in the street, 
Till I heard in the distance approach the tread of a lover’s feet. 

% * * * * 
Good-night, sweet singer ; your song has struck an old chord in me, 
A chord that can no more be still, yet rings of what never can be, 
A wound that can no more be closed, and a dear sad memory. 


Good-night; the song is finished, put out the light ; 
And I must go out alone in the drear of the night, 
The old song jarring within me. Good-night. Good-night. 


THEO. MARZIALS. 
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